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HOW TO MAKE WAX FLOWERS 

\ 7 AX flowers make a pretty substitute for 

natural flowers. They may be made 
with such skill as closely to resemble the nat- 
ural plant in every thing save perfume, and the 
manufacture of them affords an opportunity 
for the exercise of great neatness and good taste, 
as well as observation of the nature and struc- 
ture of the flowers which it is intended to repre- 
sent. 


ing to make wax flowers. The wax is sold ready 


prepared in small sheets of various thicknesses | 
and of almost every shade to be seen in nature, | 


and those that are not exactly the tint can readi- 
ly be made to assume it by the help of powdered 
colors. 





But little instruction is necessary in learn- | 


To begin a group of wax flowers it will be 
enough to procure one dozen sheets each of Nos. 
1, 2, and 3 in the best white wax; three shades 
of yellow wax, six sheets of each; six or seven 
shades of green, from the light green of the prim- 
rose leaf to laurel and myrtle green, six sheets 
of each. 

The colors are sold in little bottles; the most 
useful are carmine, three shades of ultramarine 
blue, three shades of chrome-yellow, flake-white, 
burnt umber, a bottle of bloom, and one of liquid 
transparent gall. 

The implements required are a pair of small 
finely pointed scissors, which must never be used 
for any other purpose, a palette knife, six small 


| sable brushes, some small saucers for mixing the 
{ colors, box-wood tools with smooth round tops 





for rolling the wax, steel sedi with glass heads | 


for the same purpose, wire covered with green, in 
three sizes, for the stems, and two shades of green 
down. Some people use tin cutters for the 
leaves, similar to paste cutters, but they are not 
absolutely necessary, as most beautiful wax fiow- 
ers can be made from a tracing of the natural 
leaf by laying it on a piece of white paper and 
tracing the outline with a pencil. 

A Camellia japonica is one of the easiest flow- 
ers to make, the leaves being large and of four 
sizes only. If the cutters are not available, take 
a large camellia, study well its appeerance, the 
way in which the leaves grow, and their sizes ; 
then pull off one of the most perfectly shaped of 
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smaller leaves; then cut 
out these diagrams; take a sheet of the thickest 
white wax, lay the diagram on it, and cut out ten 
patterns or leaves of the largest size, eleven 
leaves of the next size, eleven of the third size, 
and eight of the fourth; take a piece of strong 
green wire eight inches long, make a ball the 
size of a large pea of white wax on the end of 
the wire, lay a leaf of the fourth size on the 
palm of the left hand, and with the head of the 


do the same with the 


| box-wood tool rub the edge of the leaf till it be- 


the large outer leaves, lay it on a bit of white | 


paper 


, and trace the edge round with a pencil; | 


comes thin; pinch and crumple it so as to resem- 
ble the natural ieaf ; = a slight tint of yellow, ¢ 

in the real leaf, and stick each leaf round the ball 
of wax, pressing it close; and when all the leaves 
are put on of this size, bind them with the par- 
ings of the wax. Follow on with the other leaves, 
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Fig. 1.—Wairr Orcanpy Evenine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig: 2.—Fattte Princesse Bripat Towerre. 


For pattern and descri va! a le- 
. ment, No. IL, Figs, af 


Fics. 1-4.—LADIES’ 


Fig. 3.—Satin Bripat Toterre. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. VI., Figs. 31-39. 
BRIDAL AND EVENING DRESSES. 





Fig. 4—Wutre Crtre Lisst Eventsa Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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making each row more open, till the last and 
largest leaves, which almost lie back from the 
stem in a horizontal position. 

A red camellia is made with pale yellow wax, 
which is painted over with carmine: this gives 
exactly the deep shade of the natural flower. 
The leaves of the rose are the same shape as 
the camellia. For the green leaves it is best 
to buy artificial leaves of muslin, and coat them 
over with green wax the proper shade, taking 
care to preserve all the veins and markings in 
the wax surface, The closer the imitation of 
nature, the more beautiful the flower will be: 
nature, therefore, is the book to study. 





RECOLLECTION. 

By JOAQUIN MILLER. 
We dwelt in the woods of the Tippecanoe, 
In a lone lost cabin with never the glow 
Of the full day’s sun for the whole year thro’.... 
With strange half-hints through the russet corn 
We children were hurried one night. Next morn 
There was frost in the trees, and a sprinkle of snow, 
And tracks on the ground. Three boys below 
The low eaves listened. We opened the door, 
And a girl baby cried—and then we were four. 


We were not born hardy, and we were not wise 

In the things of the world or the ways of men. 

A pale-browed mother with a prophet’s eyes, 

A father that dreamed and looked any where. 

Three brothers— wild blossoms, tall-fashioned and 
fair; 

And we mingled with none, but we lived as where 

The first pair lived ere they knew the fall ; 

And, loving all things, we believed in all.... 


Ah! girding yourself and throwing your strength 
On the front of a forest that stands in mail, 
Sounds gallant indeed in a pioneer's tale. 

But, God in Heaven! the weariness 

Of a sad soul banished to a life like this! 

This reaching of weary-worn arms full length ; 
This stooping all day to the stubborn cold soil; 
This holding the beart! it is more than toil! 
What loneness of heart! What wishings to die 

In that soul in the earth, that was born for the sky! 


We parted wood-curtains, pushed westward, and we, 
Why, we wandered and wandered a half year through ; 
We tented with herds as the Arabs do, 

And at last sat down by the sundown sea. 

Then there in that sun did my soul take fire! 

My glad heart glowed with the one desire 

To stride to the front, to live, to be! 

To strew great thoughts through the world as I went, 
As God sows stars through the firmament. 
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0" Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Marquise Polonaise, with Demi-trained 
Skirt ; and of two stylish and comforiable Winter 
Wrappings, the Roumanian Cloak and Long 
Walking Skirt, and the Plevna Pelisse and 
Walking Skirt, will be published with our next 
Number. Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns 
mailed to any Address on receipt of Stamp for 
Postage. 





VICTOR HUGO’S GREAT WORK. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY for November 3 contains 
the opening chapters of VictoR HuGo’s great 
work entitled 


“THE HISTORY OF A CRIME,” 


which «vill be continued weekly until completed. 
dt will be illustrated by eminent artists. This 
long-expected work gives in the most graphic and 
picturesque style the author's own observations as 
an eye-witness of the Napoleonic Coup d’Etat of 
December, 1851. Lt possesses all the fascination 
of a novel, while giving a truthful picture of the 
events that led to the Second Empire. 





0G Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 3 contains several graphic 
pictures of the War in the East, with interesting 
descriptive text. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November to. 


THE GERMAN, 
N invitation to a German will read like 
other invitations, and in the third per- 
son, will let it be known that the entertain- 
ment is a German, and whether it is a large 
or a small one; that is, in the latter case 
the hostess will request the pleasure of your 
company at a small German to be given on 
the specified night, and in the former will 
simply request your company on that night, 
and will have the words “The German” on 
the lower left-hand corner of her card of in- 
vitation, or “German Cotillon.” 

At the small German, and in those that 
are sometimes given by clubs of young la- 
dies and gentlemen, the toilette is not so 
obligatory as in the others; but full dress 
is not out of place at one, and is expected 
at the other. Usually, at a large German, 
the first part of the evening or night will be 
given to general dancing, and the German 








will not begin till after supper, or at about 
one o’clock. When nothing but the German 
is to be danced, the hour is a little earlier 
than that of the regular ball. 

The guests at a German should be punc- 
tual, that no great delay may be occasioned ; 
but while they are gradually arriving, the 
common round dances may be enjoyed by 
those already on the spot, to which end the 
hostess will have directed her musicians to 
begin as soon as there have arrived a suffi- 
cient number of people to make any dancing 
agreeable, 

The hostess will have signified to some 
competent gentleman among her invited 
guests, some days beforehand, that she 
would like to have him lead her German, 
and he will call upon her and consult with 
her as to what figures she prefers—for the 
original name of the dance is the German 
cotillon, and a remnant of the cotillon runs 
all through it—and how many favor figures 
there are to be. If she is a young and dan- 
cing lady, she will lead the German with 
him, unless it is given in honor of some 
young lady who is visiting her, or whom 
she especially desires to compliment, when 
that young lady will take her place; in 
which, should it be thought that the Ger- 
man differs from a ball or a simple carpet 
dance where the ladies of the house are not 
expected to take the floor till all their guests 
have been cared for, it will presently be seen 
that before the dance begins every person 
has been provided with a partner. 

The chairs and ottomans will be ranged 
all round the room, and the central portion 
will be cleared for action. Back of the first 
row of seats there should usually be anoth- 
er for the chaperons. While any part of 
the dance goes on, those not dancing keep 
their seats. The punch-room, or the room 
with ices and teas, being opened, to be used 
during the promenade and cooling off after 
the longer figures, and the favor basket well 
filled, the rest of the duty of the entertain- 
ment until supper devolves upon the leader, 
who signals the music, orders the figures 
and names those that are to dance in them, 
claps his hands to put an end to the waltz, 
and vigilantly suppresses privateering, or 
the untimely waltzing of those who are not 
in the figure, too much of which would 
crowd the floor. This is a very arduous 
duty, and one that needs a good deal of ax- 
perience in the peculiarities of the dance, 
together with tact and self-possession and 
good nature; and the hostess must look to 


it that she selects a gentleman with these 


qualities if she wishes her German to go off 
well, or else some one whom every body ac- 
cepts as a long-established leader. 

In buying her favors the lady giving the 
German will be governed by good taste rath- 
er than fashion, choosing those that are 
pretty in preference to those that are fan- 
tastic; she can make many of the simpler 
ones herself. The more abundant and beau- 
tiful the favors are, the finer the entertain- 
ment, of course; but we think the innova- 
tion of distributing a few costly gifts by lot 
is an undesirable, if, indeed, not a vulgar 
one. If it is wished to lavish wealth on the 
occasion, a better way to do it is to make all 
the favors valuable mementos. These, how- 
ever, seem to be valuable enough even when 
slight, as there is open competition all the 
time between the fair dancers as to who 
shall show the most trophies of the season. 

The German is one of the most popular 
forms of entertainment for the young and 
gay; it belongs almost exclusively to them ; 
and the lady who is not young, and who yet 
opens her house for one, is in high favor 
herself. Every one in the German dances 
all the figures with partners, but in the en- 
suing waltzes the lady takes out any gentle- 
man she pleases, and the gentleman any 
lady. Of course those who are taken out 
the most frequently carry off the palm; but 
it is neither beauty nor fine dress, but good 
dancing, that in the long-run tells in the 
German. The lady in taking out the gen- 
tleman mertly extends her hands to him; 
he does not suffer it to be necessary for her 
to speak before he disposes himself to dance 
with her. If it is a favor dance, she gives 
him the favor that she has procured for the 
purpose, or pins it on the lapel of his coat. 
The ladies preserve their favors, and exhibit 
them to their favored friends, pinned round 
the looking-glass of their private room, or 
over the mantel, as a brave exhibits his 
scalps. It is a compulsory matter of hos- 
pitality, it may be said, for the hostess, or 
any of the ladies of the family, should she 
observe a young lady to be receiving fewer 
favors in any marked degree, to hint her 
wishes to any of the gentlemen with whom 
she feels sufficiently familiar, and occasion- 
ally send them to her with favors. If it 
causes a loss to herself, she is usually able 
to meet it, as every gentleman on the floor 
makes it a part of his pleasure to take her 
out once at least, and her own favors are 
too abundant. 

Supper will be served at about one o’clock, 
and will be the usual ball supper, unless the 








German be a small one, when it will be that 
of the ordinary evening party. The dance 
will be renewed after supper, and if it be 
very prolonged after that, waiters will hand 
trays of hot oysters or other dishes and Cham- 
pagne. Toward the conclusion the leader 
notifies those whom he selects to open the 
figure that this will be the last, and when 
every body has danced it, the music stops, 
and then departure takes place at once. 
The etiquette of subsequent calls is the 
same as that of the usual ball. 








PROPER CLOTHING. 


HERE is scarcely any reader of the Bazar 

who will admit that she is not properly 
clothed and in her right mind, though she 
may be found in zero weather with no thick- 
er appareling than she wore during the cool 
days of fall and summer; and at the same 
time she will perhaps boast that she has 
never given in to wearing flannel under- 
clothing, and that cotton stockings answer 
her purpose year in and year out. She may, 
however, wear the finest of laces and the 
costliest silks, and yet, without her outfit of 
under-flannels for the winter, the early fall, 
and the changeable spring of our climate, we 
shall deny that she has proper clothing. 
We are aware that our women dress more 
warmly than their ancestors of fifty years 
ago, and that there has been a marked im- 
provement in this respect, yet the reform 
has not perfected itself. We are told that 
our grandmothers lived to a riper old age 
and enjoyed more robust health than the 
present generation, though they did not 
swathe themselves with layers of wool, like 
a mummy, and were unacquainted with cer- 
tain garments that we consider indispensa- 
ble. But perhaps if our progenitors had 
adopted the custom of wearing more and 
warmer clothing, their posterity would have 
inherited as tough constitutions and as firm 
health. In this day no one is excusable who 
allows herself to go insufficiently clad while 
she has the means to provide raiment, even 
though she should be obliged to curtail her 
luxuries for the purpose, to forego certain 
fallals and superfluities. She is not only 
wronging herself and shortening her days 
by a scanty supply of clothing, but in weak- 
ening her own system by her folly she in- 
jures her child no less. There are certain 
foolish folks who object to additional under- 
wear because it increases the size; who pre- 
fer to pass the season in a semi-congealed 
state, alternating with the fever of influenza, 
hugging the stove, and making a bugaboo 
of fresh air; who ignore the fact that a 
genial temperature of the surface of the 
body preserves an equal circulaticn, that 
keeping the extremities warm prevents the 
blood rushing to the head and discoloring 
the face, disturbing the natural shading of 
the rose-leaf cheek, and giving the nose a 
rubicund hue—that, in brief, to be warmly 
clad insures a longer lease of youth and 
beauty. Many of us who really believe in 
the regimen of proper clothing hesitate to 
make a change till the cold weather has 
fairly set in, when it is the early frosts which 
give the greatest shock to the system, fol- 
lowing so soon after the summer’s heat; 
and how few of us pay attention to the al- 
ternations of the summer weather enough 
to regulate our toilettes to correspond! We 
fancy that it is scarcely worth while to vary 
our attire on account of a sea-turn, when to- 
morrow will make amends for to-day’s chill. 
We think we are growing tough, when we 
are in reality catching cold. There are few 
things in which people imagine they can 
economize so well as in under-clothing ; ev- 
ery one must have her best suit, her Sunday 
bonnet, and her much-buttoned gloves—so- 
ciety demands it of her; but who will know 
whether her under-wear is wool or cotton, 
of the poorest or of the best? And she is 
often foolish enough to postpone proper 
clothing till a more convenient season rather 
than resign a button from her gloves or a 
flower from her bonnet. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


THE FUNCTION OF A HEAD-DRESS. 
WING to its great and arresting importance, 
I have reserved the adornment and manage- 
ment of the head for separate consideration. 

A woman’s head-dress may not be so impor- 
tant as her head; but there can be no doubt that 
what she chooses to wear on her head, and the 
way in which she chooses to wear it, vastiy affect 
the impression she makes on others. 

As this is an age when ladies receive from the 
sterner sex profuse hints for the cultivation of 
their brains, it can hardly be considered pre- 
sumption if one of their own sex ventures to give 
them a few hints about something exterior to the 
brain, but which ought never to be independent 
of it, namely, their head-dresses. 

Since we desire to persuade, let us invert the 
stern moral order which some writers on art 
would doubtless adopt, and let us suggest that a 
head-dress must be, first, becoming; second, beau- 
tiful; and third, useful. 





I put last that quality which naturally ought 
to come first, because we have quitted the prim- 
itive idea of what a head-dress should be. Of 
course its first object was either to shield from 
cold or to shelter from heat, but the second quali- 
ty, almost immediately apparent, was that a head- 
dress has a powerful effect on the face, in either 
beautifying it or the reverse. And the whole 
recognized tone of modern fashions is such that 
ho woman would ever adopt for its usefulness 
what was not becoming, while she would gladly 
sacrifice her own comfort to what she calls her 
“looks ;” and she would not necessarily be 
wrong, if she only knew a little more about the 
matter, and could sometimes see herself as oth- 
ers see her, But because women as a rule do 
not know what beauty means, do not consider 
that the “fitting” and “appropriate” have al- 
ways their part in what is really beautiful, there- 
fore they catch at whatever presents itself as a 


novelty. “Oh,” they say, “ I never looked like this 
before! What a change—how delightful !” but 


they do not pause to think whether the old fash- 
ion became them better—whether the new one 
reveals more clearly the slight shrinking of the 
jaw, or spoils the pretty color still blooming in 
the cheek. 

Women usually like something which gives 
them height, piquancy, and, above all, conspicu- 
ousness, They are not to be blamed for this. 
A woman’s réle is to attract, and, when she has 
attracted, to enchain. But in following this aim 
too zealously, she often outruns the scent by a 
long way, after the fashion of young and inexpe- 
rienced hounds. A woman ought never to for- 
get that sometimes in gaining a little she loses 
much, As, for instance, when the hair of a few 
years ago was turned up with a sweep, and the 
bonnet dwindled to a tuft, every woman gladly 
threw aside the “ curtain” which had shielded her 
throat from the sun, and every woman lost her 
white neck. Again, when a little hat was worn, 
like a round target against a mountain, women 
said they were going to shade their eyes; but, in 
reality, they only sacrificed the whole of the fore- 
head and eyebrows (usually the best part of the 
face) to the most unmeaning saucer that ever 
rested on a snub. : 

Firstly, then,,a head-dress should set off, and 
should draw the eye to, the noblest portions of 
the face. It ought to conceal a bad outline; it 
should display a fine one. It should not deform 
the shape of the head; it should in color enhance 
the complexion, whatever it may be, and “ throw 
up” the hue of the hair. 

Secondly, it ought, of course, to be a pretty ob- 
ject in itself, and made of handsome materials. 
It occupies the place of honor in the whole toi- 
lette, and is not, like the skirt, liable to collect 
the dirt of the ground, nor, like the bodice, apt to 
be hidden under a bushel; it is always conspicu- 
ous, and has a character to keep up. It might 
therefore with propriety be the most expensive 
part of the attire, 

Thirdly, and in addition, we may just hint—we 
hope without offense—that if it can be useful and 
comfortable, it is just as well. 

Can we not be content with some head-gear 
that might satisfy all three of the above de- 
mands? Can we not, by studying the pictures 
of the finest masters and the costumes of distant 
climes, resuscitate and keep to some that have 
done so? Can we not curb the craving for more 
novelty when we have something that meets the 
requirements of the age; and indulge in variety 
only in color, and not in form ? 

There are some races among whom, though they 
must be called nearly savage, the hair-dressing 
is of so ingenious and permanent a nature that it 
serves the purpose of a cap or hat. Livingstone 
and other travellers tell us of people whose hair 
in childhood, when it is scanty, is considered in 
déshabillé, but a8 it lengthens is gradually woven 
into peculiar forms which are never unloosed, 
and only at ripe age does the elaborate construc- 
tion become perfect. It takes from five to ten 
years (I quote from memory) to dress the hair. 
By that time it presents the appearance of a cap 
or helmet of close matted fabric, decorated with 
beads and birds’ feathers, and no extra protection 
is necessary, except, perhaps, an occasional broad 
leaf, as an umbrella, when the sun is very hot. 

Now this is a wise and convenient plan—for 
internal Africa. I am not suggesting as a fash- 
ion fit for our women any thing so conservative 
or so economical. Only we might take a hint 
from the savage in holding fast that which is 
good, and not insist on Proteus exerting himself 
without a reason as good as Proteus had in Greek 
story. We must discuss head-dressing apart from 
hair-dressing, and we may return to the latter by- 
and-by. 

All head-dresses originally sprang from two 
primitive forms—the hat and the cap, summer 
and winter gear. The more nearly modern forms 
recall these, the better; the less they recall them, 
the worse and more unmeaning the article is. 

There is no question that hats are, as a rule, 
more beautiful than bonnets. An artist often 
introduces a hat on the grass or on a chair—never 
a modern bonnet. The reason is that a hat is 
generally of a definite shape, while a bonnet is 
not; and for the most part a hat fulfills some 
one of the requirements of a head-dress, and thus 
carries out a meaning demanded by the artist in 
suggesting out-of-door subjects. The Gainsbor- 
ough and a few other hats now (1877) in vogue 
are sensible and pretty, but a good fashion lasts 
so short a time that one has scarcely time to com- 
mend or blame what Is before it Is Not. It were 
safer to suggest what ought to be. 


HEAD-DRESSES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

There are many caps which are not only ap- 
propriate ornaments for the head, but which are 
actually required by the rest of the dress, I 
would not instance the ordinary flat plaster of 
net which servants wear, as a beautiful ornament ; 
and yet, when the dress is voluminous, and the 
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whole person covered, any thing upon the head 
is better than nothing, as it carries out the rest 
of the costume, and usually adds height to the 
figure. 

When the rest of the body is only slightly cov- 
ered, or the dress is very plain and close, the head 
may well be content with its natural covering— 
hair; but often a head-dress, however small, adds 
an appropriate finish to the toilette. The Wat- 
teau morning dress is naturally incomplete with- 
out the natty little cap to surmount it; the Wat- 
teau evening dress is nowadays spoiled by the 
want of powder, which is not only indispensable 
to the antique costume, but denotes that at least 
as much labor has been given to theh ead as to 
the rest of the body. 

The turban is an old institution—as old prob- 
ably as any head-gear we can find; and it has 
many merits. In the first place it has that of 
bringing into close contact with the face some 
self color or combination of colors which at once 
gives character to the whole face, and, in most 
cases, improves the features. Unless the latter 
be very coarse or irregular, a turban, when not 
too heavy, usually has a good effect. It requires, 
however, to be put on with great care and grace, 
and the countenance should be well studied be- 
fore its exact position is finally fixed. Guido 
probably felt the peculiar charm of the turban 
when he placed one upon the quiet melancholy 
head of Beatrice Cenci. There is a pathetic dig- 
nity in that face which is enhanced by this head- 
dress, and which would certainly be impaired 
were any other cap substituted. We could scarce- 
ly find a better example of an effective turban. 

There are many turbans which might be quoted 
as beautiful artistically. But there are almost as 
many that are ridiculous. The turban that crowns 
the head of Beatrice is graceful and picturesque ; 
the turban fashionable among ladies in the Mid- 
dle Ages was a debased imitation. The one is 
formed, as in the East, by a natural coil of folds 
about the head, containing their own hundred 
and one delicate lights and darks, bold curves 
and splendid shadows—how beautiful is almost 
every material when crumpled up! The other 
is a stuffed cushion formed like a wreath—as 
one might paint old Father Christmas crowned 
with a sausage—through whose aperture the hair 
falls down like a horse’s tail, whilst all the soften- 
ing influence of the hair, and the grays and half- 
tints which it lends, are taken from the face. 
This ridiculous turban is very clearly represented 
in the panels of the shrine of St. Jean at Bruges, 
wherein there are ladies with and without it, their 
long hair tied close to the head and hanging 
down—a fashion which could not have had even 
convenience to recommend it. For either cool- 
ness or warmth such a head-dress is equally use- 
less. Not so the other; Guido’s turban would 
shelter the head from the sun or protect it from 
the winter’s blast. 

The turban has, however, the disadvantage of 
generally concealing the hair ; and though a bad 
form of this head-dress was much in vogue fifty 
years ago with old and middle-aged ladies, it has 
never become a favorite with the young, who 
justly feel that they have only a few years to dis- 
play those luxuriant tresses, which are certainly 
the most natural and appropriate ornaments of a 
youthful face. And yet, in cases where the hair 
is not too beautiful and luxuriant to be dispensed 
with, a craftily disposed turban would be a far 
more picturesque and seemly ornament than half 
a bushel of borrowed hair. 

[v0 BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


HE princesse dress with waist and skirt in 

one is the popular style for wedding dresses. 
Newer than this is the empress dress with the 
brocaded back and train, having side gores added 
to the waist that extend upward to the neck, while 
the plain satin or gros grain front is made to rep- 
resent a vest and apron drapery. For this em- 
press dress the most stately brocades are used, 
also the revived striped velvet with silk, or else 
satin stripes with gros grain. These rich fabrics 
are not looped in the skirt, but are caught togeth- 
er very low down with a cluster of lace and rib- 
bon ends or else orange blossoms, and beneath 
this the fan pleatings of the train are set in. This 
pleated train lies on the floor at least one yard, 
and is cut square at the corners; the edges are 
plain, or else cut in the leaf points that Worth 
has again brought into fashion. The silk or satin 
front is cut to partly cover the shoulders, as high- 
necked dresses are most used for church wed- 
dings. The square neck is open very low on the 
chest, but not very wide. The sleeves are plain 
to the elbow, and finished with very slight frills 
of lace and a small spray of flowers. Plain white 
satin dresses made in the princesse style have 
plastrotis or vests entirely of orange buds. There 
is a special fancy for arranging lace and flowers 
straight down the front of the skirt, or else in 
panel branches on each side. A jabot of duchesse 
or of point lace down each side of the skirt makes 
a very beautiful trimming, and is now preferred 
to flounces or scarfs of lace. 

When the dress is entirely of white gros grain, 
basques are much used, the favorite design hav- 
ing the front belted and square in the neck, while 
the back slopes away in long coat tails or else in 
the more moderate postilion basque. The front 
gore of the skirt is sometimes covered with side 
pleats extending unbroken from belt to foot, 
and meeting in the middle of the gore; on each 
side gore is a panel of flowers, knife-pleating, and 
lace, and the straight back breadths flow out loose- 
‘ly or else form afantrain. The sleeves have wide 
Jace laid upward from the edge as cuffs instead 
of forming frills. Low-necked corsages for home 
weddings have also basque backs with round 
fronts, completed by a wide belt; but the mofe 
popular style is that of making these low waists 








plain over the hips, and extending them into the 
skirt in princesse fashion. These have diagonal 
scarfs and draped aprons. When the neck is cut 
round, it is trimmed with a fringed bertha or or- 
ange buds; a vine of the fully blown flowers is 
the heading, and from thence drop buds on _-flex- 
ible stems. Similar fringes edge the scarfs or 
apron. Flounces of pleated silk, lace, or crépe 
lisse are confined to the front breadth and one 
gore on each side; the back breadths are not 
trimmed. A balayeuse, or sweeper, consisting of 
a deep gathered flounce of Swiss muslin edged 
with a knife-pleating and Italian lace, is put in 
the back breadths to cover the facing; a narrow- 
er flounce is inside the front widths, There is 
nothing new in the arrangement of veils. Fine 
Lyons tulle, with the edges smoothly cut or else 
turned up in a deep hem, is the usual choice. 

Bride-maids’ dresses follow the design of that 
worn by the bride, but are usually of simpler fab- 
ric, such as plain gros grain, Chambéry gauze 
either brocaded or striped, or else the new em- 
broidered lisse, or Paris muslin. The variety in 
such dresses consists in the flowers and ribbons 
with which they are trimmed. Some modistes 
arrange satin ribbon garniture in different com- 
binations of the new shades for these dresses, as 
olive with pale blue and rose for one, while an- 
other, for a brunette, has pink and garnet ribbons, 
and a third is the Pompadour pink with blue. 
The floral garniture provides even greater variety 
for the six or seven attendants that now appear 
at every full-dress wedding. One garniture will 
be in moss green shades, showing mignonette, 
tiny ferns, and shaded velvet leaves bearing but- 
terflies of golden beads ; a second is the red fo- 
liage of autumn supporting humming-birds; a 
third is a strawberry vine, with white flowers and 
scarlet fruit ; a fourth is of field flowers—butter- 
cups, daisies, red poppies, and a fringe of oats; 
another of morning-glories, pink, white, and blue ; 
while the sixth is of roses, large crushed roses, 
either creamy white or pale pink or the dark dam- 
ask red. Wide passementerie of pearl beads is 
also much used for trimming bridal dresses. 

The modiste who makes the wedding dress 
supplies also the skirts to be worn beneath it, 
which are made with reference to that especial 
dress. For some of these a single skirt is used, 
to which is attached a bustle, a train, and many 
lace-trimmed flounces ; thus nothing is added to 
the size of the hips, and the stylish slender effect 
is gained. Still others combine the corset cover, 
the chemise, and the skirts in a single princesse- 
shaped garment, which is very much prized by 
stout figures. Most of the fine lingerie found at 
the modistes’ is imported from France, and is made 
by hand, with fine tucking and needle-work done 
on the garment for trimming. In the furnish- 
ing stores Valenciennes, duchesse, and very fine 
torchon laces are used for trimming trousseau 
sets, and for these round yokes are now preferred 
to the Pompadour squares in gowns and che- 
mises. The modiste also supplies the fine corsets, 
the silken under-wear, and the silk hosiery, made, 
it is said, to measure, and ornamented with lace 
and embroidery. The morning dresses are also 
princesse robes of the striped palm-leaf cash- 
meres or the basket-woven cloths, or else plain 
camel’s-hair of white or some very delicate shade, 
trimmed with broad borders of plush or else 
torchon lace laid flatly on the dress, Pale blue 
or else white seems the favorite color for morn- 
ing dresses for blondes; for brunettes are very 
rich wine-colored cashmeres, trimmed with cream- 
colored braid that looks like embroidery done in 
branching patterns representing clusters of coral 
branches. There are also very elegant morning 
dresses of dark blue brocaded silk with pipings 
and facings of cardinal red. 

The black silk house dresses are in the new em- 
press style, partly of brocade or of embossed vel- 
vet, or else satin. If they are entirely of silk, 
they are made dressy by having plastrons or vests 
and sleeves of jet or of clair de lune beads. Pretty 
costumes for morning or for travelling are of the 
mossy greens or dark blue wool, trimmed with 
satin ribbon showing contrasting colors, These 
have either belted basques, with the lengthwise 
pleats piped from neck to belt with satin, or else 
they have cut-away basques showing vests of silk 
beneath. The apron is square-cornered, and the 
skirt short or with very slight demi-train. Car- 
riage dresses for returning calls and for church 
are partly of embossed velvet and partly of silk, 
made with the long polonaise backs and basque 
fronts with aprons—a style introduced early in 
the season in the Bazar plates, and which has al- 
ready come into especial favor. Bonnets are 
chosen with reference to each dress, but there is 
more latitude and less strict matching of bonnet 
and dress than formerly. 


VEILS AND BONNETS. 


The late fall openings for customers just re- 
turned to town always show novelties that are 
reserved for the last display. First are the black 
net veils, with loops of clair de lune or of jet 
beads; these are worn in mask shape. There 
are also scarfs of thread net, with woven dots or 
with the heavier embroidered dots; these are 
just wide enough to cover the face; after. being 
crossed behind the bonnet, they are tied in front 
in a large loop; three yards are required for a 
single veil. The Virot bow this season is very 
peculiar, consisting of six pieces of satin ribbon, 
each four inches long, doubled flatly, each end 
cut in sharp points, the whole placed together in 
layers, and strapped tightly in the middle. Black 
velvet bonnets have a slight edge of gilt braid, 
old gold feathers, and two sets of satin ribbon 
strings, one of which is yellow and the other 
black. For old ladies steel gray satin is mixed 
with black velvet. Another new fancy is to put 
frills of colored crépe lisse or of white muslin 
edged with lace low down at the end of the crown 
to rest on the soft puff of the back hair. Pomp- 
ous and high aigrettes are also much used again. 
Two narrow stiff bows of velvet, piped on the up- 





per edge with satin or silk, are set low on the 
crowns of velvet bonnets. Velvet ribbon strings 
are seen on many bonnets ; few bonnets are with- 
out strings of some kind, either plush, satin, or 
velvet. Virot trims pale blue velvet bonnets with 
dark brown humming-birds resting on a golden 
branch. Mossy green velvet wreaths are also used 
on pale blue bonnets, and the face trimming is 
then of the moss green, either velvet or plush. 
Maroon velvet bonnets are trimmed with clusters 
of white roses; sky blue is also associated with ma- 
roon red. Prune-colored hats have old-gold-color- 
ed facings of satin. Coronet bonnets are sudden- 
ly restored to favor. The coronet is very high in 
the middle, very plain, and very close on the sides. 
Some of these are shaped so that they can be re- 
versed, forming, when turned around, a jockey 
cap or a round hat with the square fronts and 
rolled sides of the English walking hat. Pale 
tilleul green plush bonnets have dark myrtle green 
velvet face trimmings, strings, crown trimmings, 
and myrtle ostrich feathers, Face trimmings are 
all dark velvet rolls, even on very light-colored 
bonnets. Pink bonnets have olive green velvet 
fronts. Fewer flowers are seen than at former 
openings. One floral novelty is a coronet made 
entirely of tiny green and white velvet flowers, 
set flatlyon the shape. The jet and clair de lune 
coronets with a drooping fringe on the edge are 
very handsome for black bonnets. 


GLOVES. 


We are glad to see a reduction in the prices of 
the best qualities of kid gloves. Those fastened 
by two buttons at the wrist are now sold for 
$1 65 a pair, and for $9 50 for half a dozen 
pairs ; those with three buttons are $1 90; with 
four buttons, $2 20, and the prices increase to 
$5 for the long twelve-buttoned gloves that are 
worn with short sleeves. Embroidered gloves 
are offered, but the refined choice is for plain 
untrimmed gloves without ornamental stitching, 
and with the long wrists that make the hands 
look slender. Those fastened by three or four 
buttons are most used for the street. The grays 
are clair de lune shades, showing blue and steel- 
like hues, Old-gold-colored gloves are the dressy 
choice for wearing with black and dark dresses. 
Medium dark colors—wood, slate, brown—and 
the dark olive and myrtle greens, are for general 
wear and to match woolen dresses. Undressed 
kid gloves are more fashionable than at any pre- 
vious season, and come in darker shades of rob- 
in’s-egg blue, clair de lune gray, seal brown, and 
mordoré, or golden brown. For mourning are 
beautiful soft- finished undressed kid gloves. 
These are also reduced in price, beginning at 
$1 25 for two-buttoned gloves, $1 50 for those with 
three buttons, and $1 75 for the long four-but- 
toned gloves. Evening gloves show deeper tones 
each season; those with ten or twelve buttons 
are in pink coral, cream white, pearl, and prim- 
rose tints. 

Lace mitts, white, light-colored, or black, will 
be worn for full dress all winter, as they have 
been during the summer. They reach to the el- 
bow, and are tied with colored ribbons, above 
which are two or three frills of Valenciennes 
lace. They cost from $10 to $18 a pair. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames ConNELLY; Switzer; Kenor; and Con- 
DEN; and Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co, 











PERSONAL. 


Speakine of Mr. Montcomery Sears, the 
rich se who was married the oth- 
er day to Miss Cuoatsg, of Cambridge, to whom 
for a wedding present he gave a house that cost 
$100,000, an envious Connecticut man says: 
** He graduated at Yale this summer, his guard- 
ian, ALPHEUS Harpy, having sent him there to 
avoid Harvard’s malign religious influence.”’ 

—Prince LEoPoLD, the youngest of Queen 
VicToria’s sons, now twenty-four years old, is 
about to make his appearance as an author. 
The subject is The Polarization of Light. The 
volume will be published at about the opening 
of the coming year. 

—An American savant named SMITH observes 
that ‘‘you rarely if ever see a politician with 
smooth hair, a great scholar with fine hair, an 
artist with red hair, a fop with coarse hair, or an 
editor whose hair is carefully adjusted.” 

—The early tuition of Queen Victoria is told 
by Mr. Owen T. Davys, son of the late Bishop 
of Peterborough. Dr. Davys was first sent for 
to Kensington Palace to read English with the 
Duchess of Kent, who after a few weeks said to 
him, ‘‘ You teach me so well that I wish you 
would teach my little daughter ;”’ and so began 
her education, commencing with the alphabet. 
Time went on, and it became evident that the 

rincess would in due time ascend the throne. 

r. Davys, then Dean of Chester, had one day 
requested her to write out a chart of the succes- 
sion of the English monarchs, which she pre- 
sented to him afterward, beautifully inscribed, 
down to the time of King Wiiiiam IV. Dr. 
Davys, when praising the accuracy of the work, 
remarked, “‘ But, princess, you have not put 
down the name of the next heir to the throne ;” 
on which her Roya) Highness said, after some 
consideration, * Well, if I put down any name 
after that of Uncle Wiiu1aM, I suppose that I 
should have to put down my own.”’ On the 
Duchess of Kent being informed of what had oc- 
curred, she told the dean that it was a great 
satisfaction to her that her daughter should have 
discovered so great a fact in so simple a manner. 
The last duty which Dr. Davys performed as 
her Majesty’s tutor was the hearing her read 
over her speech prepared for the House of Lords ; 
she was unwilling to read it in public until his 
taste had approved her elocution. Mr. Davys 
adds: “It was at no very long interval after 
this that a messenger arrived at our house in 
Kensington with a note from Baroness Lenzen, 
containing the short message, ‘The Queen says 
that you are to be Bishop of Peterborough.’ 
He had had some communication at a former 
time with Lord MELBOURNE, and had stated that 
he had hardly felt himself prepared for such 
anxious duties as those of au bishop; but when 





this note came, I can remember his saying to 
my mother, ‘ Of course if the Queen says I must 
be a bishop, I must be.’ Singularly enough, he 
had once said, when passing through Peterbor- 
ough, and admiring the beauty of its cathedral 
and the quiet of its precincts, ‘ Well, if they ever 
make me a bishop, I wish it might be here ;’ 
and there he lived and worked for a quarter of a 
century, cheered by many marks of her Majesty’s 
remembrance and regard.”’ 

—Mr. James T. Fieips is almost the only 
American publisher who has devoted himself to 
writing as well as publishing polite literature. 
The only other publishers who have been authors 
are Henry C. Canzy and Henry C. Lea, of 
Philadelphia; Anson D. F. RANDOLPH, GEORGE 
P. Putnam, and George W. Cark.eron, of this 
city ; Joun Bart ett, of Boston; and Dr. T. M. 
Brewer. Probably no living American, not even 
LONGFELLOW or LowELL, has had so wide an ac- 
quaintance with the literary men of England as 
Mr. Fieips, who has preserved every thing of 
interesting information or reminiscence that 
ever came under his eye. The result is that his 
lectures and writings are among the most popu- 
lar of the day. The first paper in Mr. Fie.ps’s 
new book, Underbrush, under the title of “* My 
Friend’s Library,’”’ describes Mr. Fietps’s own 
library. 

—Mr. Mrr ANLAD ALT, professor of Hindoo- 
stanee at Trinity College, Dublin, recently had to 
take an oath in court, and was sworn on the 
New Testament, observing that he would take 
the oath on either of the Testaments or on the 
Koran, believing all three to be inspired works. 

—The $645,000 annually voted in the Italian 
Parliament since 1870 to the Pope, and as regu- 
larly declined by his Holiness, has been as rega- 
larly placed on deposit in the Bank of Italy to 
the Pope’s order. Every five years, if unclaim- 
ed, it reverts to the Treasury. The first two in- 
stallments have taus been returned to the gov- 
ernment; but wkevever the Pope dies, his heirs 
will find $3,225,000 awaiting their disposition. 

—JOHN GIBSON, who died a few days since at 
Edinburgh, aged eighty-one, was Sir WALTER 
Scort’s law agent, and published a notable vol- 
ume of reminiscences of his illustrious client. 

—There lives in Tennessee a Methodist minis- 
ter known as GREENBERRY KELLY, who is nine- 
ty-nine years old, in good health, and expects to 
preach a centennial sermon on his next birthday. 

—Of course President and Mrs. Hayes laughed 
when they read this little paragraph from the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin; ‘“**I declare, I am 
glad to get home,’ said Mrs. Hayes, as the Pres- 
ident put his latch-key into the front-door of 
the White House. ‘Now, RurHerForD, you 
just slip down to the butcher’s and get a good 
thick slice of steak, stop at the baker’s and get 
a loaf of fresh bread, and drop into the confec- 
tioner’s and buy a cream pie, while I put on the 
kettle and start a fire in the range, and we will 
sit down to a good square lunch. 1am tired to 
death of Georgia bacon and Massachusetts pork 
and beans.’ ”’ 

—Hon. Rosert C. Winturop, in his recent 
address to the Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund, gave the following interesting 
reminiscence of the first intination Mr. Pza- 
BODY gave him of his magniticent benefaction: 

“Tt was on the 3d day of October, 1866, that our 
illustrious founder, Mr. Peasopy, came to spend a few 
days with me at my summer residence in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, to communicate to me confidentially 
the great American benefactions which he was pro- 

osing to bestow, and to consult and advise with me 
in regard to the arrangement and organization of this, 
the greatest and noblest of them all. I recall him at 
this moment, seated in my own hall, under a portrait, 
as it happened, of our world-renc wned philanthropist, 
as well as philosopher, diploma ist, and statesman— 
BensaMiIn Feankiin—taking from his capacions wal- 
let a budget big enough for a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or a chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and reading to me privately that long schedule 
of appropriations for education, science, and charity 
which soon after delighted and thrilled the whole 
community. ‘And now I come to the last,’ said he, as 
he drew forth yet another roll with a trembling hand. 
* You may be surprised when you learn precisely what 
it is; but it is the one nearest my heart, and the one 
for which I shall do the most, now and hereafter.’ 
And he then proceeded to read the crude sketch of 
that endowment for Southern education of which we 
are trustees, and of which the formal instrument bears 
date February 7, 1867. I dare not attempt to describe 
the emotions of astonishment and admiration with 
which I listened to his declaration of a purpose to de- 
vote successive millions of his money to the children 
of those Southern States whi :h had just been impov- 
erished and desolated by the war. I am not ashamed 
to say that a sense of the sublime in action was never 
more forcibly brought home to my heart. I would 
not willingly have this pi:ture lost from the history 
of our trust, and I know not where it could more ap- 
propriately be preserved than in these introductory 
remarks on the anniversary of its occurrence. It was 
the earliest signal manifestation of a spirit of recon- 
ciliation toward those from whom we had been so 
unhappily alienated, and against whom we of the North 
had been so recently arrayed in arms. I may not for- 
get that it came from a man born in Massachusetts, 
and who sought and secured, first of all, the sympathy 
and co-operation of Massachusetts men in carrying 
out his munificent design.” 

—The Rev. Patties Brooks, who is now the 
prominent Episcopal clergyman of New En- 
gland, and rector of the finest church in the 
country, is in many ways a notable character. 
The secret of his success is chiefly in his enthu- 
siasm and his untiring energy and perseverance. 
He reads with a degree of rapidity that requires 
the closest attention to follow. He fairly gasps 
for breath at the end of the sentences. The 
service—in which there is always more or less 

ood singing—once through, the sermon begins. 
The text is given out, and then follows such a 
flow of thought, such a wealth of graceful illus- 
tration, such a careful and thoughtful consider- 
ation of the subject, that one listens spell-bound. 
No stenographer can follow the preacher: he 
speaks far too rapidly. He never pauses for a 
word, and his words are always most fitting and 
beautiful. There is a fascination about the man 
and his manner that is wholly irresistible, and 
once having heard him, you are his admirer for 
ever. Once having listened to a sermon by Res 
PHILLips Brooks, his success is no longer an 
enigma. He leaves no loose ends in his preach- 
ing. He puts his whole soul into his sermons, 
and the characteristics that mark his sermons 
he takes into his parish work. He does every 
thing honestly, thoroughly, and so rapidly that 
the slow-goers and roy im eights have no oppor- 
tunity to block his wheels. It was a blessing to 
Boston—ay, a blessing to the American Episco- 

al Church—when PHILLIPS BRooKS came to 
Boston, for he took the old-fogyism that has 
been like the Old Man of the Sea upon the 
shoulders of Trinity parish, aud made it a hob- 
by-horse, upon which he has ridden to success, 
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Crochet Fringe for Shawls, 


Tus fringe is composed of a head- 
ing worked with double Shet- 
land wool as shown by the il- 
Justration, into which are fast- 
ened tassels consisting of one 
worsted 


large and six 


balls. 


Foulard and Open-work 

Silk Neck-Ties, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

Tue neck-tie Fig. 1 consists 
foulard 
handkerchief edged with lace, 
and is arranged on a founda- 
tion as shown by the illustra- 
Brazilian bugs, a spray ° 
of green leaves, and a change- 
able bird complete the neck-tie. 

For the neck-tie Fig. 
range a piece of white open- 
work silk edged with blue and 
white lace on a foundation, and 
trim the neck-tie with clair de 
tune beads and a shell. 


of a square 


tion. 






ar- 


Fig. 1.—Foutarp Neck-Tie. 


Initials for Lingerie, Figs. 1-5. 


Turse initials are worked with red and blue cotton in interlaced 
For this work one row with 
red cotton and a second row with blue cotton in 
the opposite direction, so that the stitches al- 
ways come between those of the first row. 


Work-Basket. 


Tuts work-basket 


button-hole stitch 


rods. 


outside the 


Embroidery for Baskets, etc. 

Tis embroidery is worked on 
wicker-work baskets in cross stitch 
and point Russe with blue and black 
worsted and with 
filling silk as shown by the illus- 


tration. 


Nécessaire for Sewing Utensils, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


is made of wicker- 
work and split black varnished bamboo 
It consists of two oval parts which 
are joined on one side with a hinge. 
Small bolts serve for closing. 
wicker - work 
mented with long cross stitches of 
black, red, yellow, blue, and white 
double zephyr worsted, and the in. 
side is lined with red silk. The bas- 
ket is trimmed on the edge with 
bells of curled hair and wicker-work. 


maize - colored 


On the 
is orna- 


Tuts nécessaire is made of écru linen, and 


is bound with red silk ribbon. 


Cut of linen two pieces each 


fourteen inches and a half long and nine inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, and round off the corners at one end as shown by the 


illustration. 


The linen designed for the outside is ornamented 


with painting in bright colors on the rounded end, which forms 


the flap in folding the nécessaire. 
pocket for holding fancy-work. 


On the lining first set a 
For this cut of linen one piece 


eleven inches and three-quarters wide and three inches and a 
quarter deep, bind one end with red ribbon, and sew the pocket 


on the lining at one end. 


For holding silk and worsted cut of 


linen one piece six inches and a half long and four inches wide, 
which is bound at the ends with ribbon, set on the lining as shown 


by the illus- 
tration, and 
stitched at in- 
tervals of an 


inch and a 
half. On both 
sides of this 
part set dou- 


ble pockets of 
linen for but- 
tons, silk 
wound on 
cards, ete., and 
a needle-book 
made of pink- 


ed pieces of flannel. 





Besides this set on bands 
of linen for holding the sewing utensils, and a flap 


on each side. 
For each flap 
cut a _ piece 
four inches 
and seven- 


TL 
—_ 







Work-Basket. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





























































































































Fig. 3.—Cross Stirch Emprowery Patrern FoR 
Apron, Fic. 1.—{Description of Symbols: ® Dark Blue; 
© Light Blue.) 


























































































































[Novemper 10, 1877, 
bon, furnish it with the handle, and 
trim it with buttons as shown by 
the illustration. 





STATUETTES, BUSTS, 
ETC., IN WAX OR 
PARAFFINE. 


ARIAN statuettes and marble 

statuary, whether busts or full 
figures, may be beautifully imitated 
in the following manner: Com- 
mence with a small but artistic 
copy of a bust or statuette, choos- 
ing a smooth plaster cast measur- 
ing about eleven inches high and 
seven broad, perhaps. We have 
purchased such from the Italian 
boys for fifty cents, and even less, 
It will pay, however, to procure a 
fine cast, without flaw, and of good 
smooth plaster. Next procure a 
pound of perfectly white wax can- 
dles, such as come six to the pound ; 
take a clean saucepan (new if pos- 
sible), holding about a quart, and 
in it slice three of the candles, 
Paraffine is excellent for this pur- 
pose, being so perfectly white and glossy; 
but it is dangerous, and, if used, must be 
melted and at once applied, for, if overheat- 
ed, it is liable to ignite. Let the vessel be 
deep and wide enough to easily contain the 
wax. Also have ready a basin about 
eight inches in circumference, the more 
shallow and spreading the better; 
place this on a wide dish to catch the 
drip of the wax. The very best place 
to do this work is over the kitchen ta- 
ble, as the work requires a warm place, 
especially in winter. 

You must begin with the pedestal, 
take the head next, and lastly the bust. 
As soon as the wax is melted, hold the 
pedestal of the statue over the basin, 
and with a quick, deft movement pour 
the melted wax all over the surface in 
a full wash, so as to get it quite 
smooth. Return the wax from the 
basin to the saucepan, and pour 
again over the pedestal, repeating 
this three or four times; but the 
instant the wax begins to harden or 
grow thick, return it to the fire and 
remelt, else it will leave guttering 
channels and lumpy spots that will 
greatly disfigure the whole affair. 
Completely cover the pedestal, but 
do not touch the upper part in this 
manner. Next take the head, and, 
holding it face upward over the 
basin, pour the wax over it, begin- 


Fig. 2.—Open-work SILK 
Neck-Tre. 
























































































































































































Fig. 1.—Batistre Apron witH Cross 
Sritch Emspromery.—See Figs. 2 
and 3.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28-30.) 























ning near the chin; then the throat, head, and face, covering 














all at one washing, and repeating in several coats. Having 











given these several coats, hold the bust over the basin and 
































coat it, moving the saucepan about from side to side, so as to 
































“4 cover the surface thoroughly with each successive coat. After 
this examine the work, and you will probably find that the whole 
work will require another coat or two. Where it is possible 
to use so much wax, much finer work is done by immersing the 
piece entirely, or even partially. Thus we sometimes melt the 
wax in @ 
skillet, and 
dip first the 
entire front 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Stircnh Empromery Patrern ror Apron, Fic, 1. 
® Dark Blue; 8 Light Blue. 
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Description of Symbols: 
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half, then 
the back, 
scraping off 
the ridge 
on the line 
of union. 
Be sure 
that all 
utensils, 
the hands, 
and wax 
are immac- 
ulate, no 
taint of dirt, smut, dust, or smoke marring the 
perfect whiteness and smoothness of the work. 









































Fig. 1.—Nitcessame ror Sewing Urenstts.—C.osep. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 709.] 
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It may be 


that dark 
spots or 
marks will 





















Fig. 1.—Basxer Croru Croak.—Back. 
See Fig: 2.—[(For description see Suppl.) 


eighths wide 
and three 
inches and a 
quarter high, 
bind it on 
three sides 
with ribbon, 
and set it on 
the lining as 
shown by Fig. 
2, page 709. 
Having bast- 
ed the lining 
on the ma- 
terial, bind 
the nécessaire 
with silk rib- 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BASKETS, ETC. 


appear on the 
plaster cast: 
do not trou- 
ble about 


these, even 
though they 
show quite 


distinctly 
through the 
first coat- 
ing of wax; 
the successive 
coats will en- 
tirely obliter- 


ate them. 
But if (any 
prominent 


blemishes or 


Fig. 2.—Basket Cioran Croak.—Front. 
See Fig. 1.—[{For description see Suppl.) 






























hardened. If this is done after the 
wax begins to “set,” or is in the proc- 
ess of hardening, the whole coat will 
peel off in flakes, and no after-work 
will cover the patch. After putting 
on the final coat, and it has become 
hard, with a sharp knife cut away 
all excrescences, and model your fig- 
ure—placed near the fire, so as to be 
warm, but not melt the wax—mould- 
ing every part with the fin- 
gers, rubbing the swelling, 
rounded parts wherever not 
quite smooth, and pressing 
out improper marks by re- 
peated manipulation, smooth- 
ing and slightly pressing over 
and over again. 

The following day the wax 
will be perfectly hardened, Fie. 2.— 
when the polishing process S 


Gros Graiw anp Camet’s-Harr Dress. 
Froxt.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, Page 716.] 
For description see Supplement. 



















































may be be- 
gun by rub- 
bing it 
quickly and 
lightly with 
the fingers 
and palms 
of the hand. 
It is capable of a 
very high polish, 
which admits of 
considerable _ skill 
and a deal of pa- 
tience, amply re- 
warded by the ex- 
quisite beauty of 
the work; and, 
placed under a 
glass shade, it will 
be the admiration 
of every one who = 
sees it, so delicate 
and pure is the ap- 
pearance, as soft and transparent as the most 
highly finished Parian. 

By melting the whole six candles, sufficient wax 
is furnished to cover a bust of the size mentioned. 
When finished, the thickness of the wax will be 
about the sixteenth of an inch. It is better to 
choose as simple a figure as possible for the first 
attempt, reserving more elaborate ones until prac- 
tice has made perfect. 








Fig. 1.—Doe’s CoLvar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 2.—Drrai or Doa’s 
Cotxar, Fig, 1. 









Ficuv-Cottar or Crtre Lisse, Lace, anp Gros Grain Rippon. 
For description see Supplement. 
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VECESSAIRE FOR Sewine Urenstts.—Open.—[See Fig. 1, Page 708.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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set into a double binding of colored 
gros grain ribbon sixteen inches 
long. On the ends of the fraise is 
fastened colored gros grain ribbon, 
which is tied-in a bow in adjusting 
the fraize. 


Crochet Fichu with Hood, 
Figs. 1--3. 


See Figs. 1 and 2, page 716. 




















Tuts fichu with hood is worked 
with a double thread of violet Shet- 
land wool, and a wooden 
crochet-needle. Begin the 
fichu on the upper edge 
with a foundation of 256 st. 
(stitch). On these st. work 
in rounds, always going for- 
ward, as follows: lst round. 
—Always 4 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next founda- 
tion st., pass over the fol- 
lowing 3 st. 2d round.— 
Always 4 de. on the vein be- 


Damassé Bovrette Dress.—Bace. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 716.| 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 14-25. 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-proor Croak.—Back AND Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 


Dog’s Collar, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

To make this dog’s collar 
nine brass rings measuring 
each an inch in diameter are 
required. On these rings 
wind strings of small beads, 
having first covered them with 
embroidery cotton (see Fig. 2). 
Join the rings with worsted 
balls made of claret-colored 
zephyr worsted, and finish the 
ends of the collar with tassels 
composed of similar balls. A 
loop made of zephyr worsted 
and a button covered with 
similar worsted serve for 
closing. 


Chantilly Lace Fraise. 

Tus fraise consists of four 
ruches of box-pleated black 
Chantilly lace three inches 
and a quarter wide, which are 





on the outer edge, excepting 
the top, beginning and end- 
ing on the front edge of the 
scarfs, and widening a cor- 
responding number of times 
in the first of these 4 rounds 
(always inserting 4 de,), so 


that the work may not 
draw. In connection with 
the last round work the 


border, Fig: 8, on this page, 
as follows: lst round.—* 1 
se. (single crochet) on the 
vein between the middle 2 
of the next 4°de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the vein before the fol- 
lowing 4 de., 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 2d round. 
—1 sc. on the next se. in 
the preceding round, always 
alternately 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 3 ch. 
3d round.—Always 2 de. on 
the middle of the next 3 ch, 








tween the middle 2 of 
the next 4 de. in the 
preceding round, but in 
the middle of the work 
widen between the 32d 
and 33d pattern figures, 
working 4 de. on the 
vein there. 3d round. 
—Like the preceding 
round, but on the vein 
between the middle de. 
of the widening in the 
preceding round work 
12de. 4th round.—Like the preceding round, but 
for the widening in the middle of the work instead 
of 12 de. work only 8 de. on the middle vein of the 
12 de., and on the middle vein of the first and last 
4 of the 12 de. work 4 de. each, by which means 
pattern figures are formed. 5th-22d rounds.— 
Like the 3d and 4th rounds, but at the beginning 
and end of the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th rounds 
narrow several stitches, so that in the 12th round 
on both sides two pattern figures less are worked, 
in the 12th round pay no attention to the first 
and last 16 pattern figures, and work the design 
only on the st. between these, and shorten each 
of the following 9 rounds at the beginning and 
end by one pattern figure. Next work 4 rounds 





CuantTitty Lack Fratse. 





Ficuv-Cottar or Swiss Mustiy, Lace, snp Rippon. 
For description see Supplement. 





« preceding rou ith round.—Alwayvs 2 
on the vein between the next 2 de. in the pre- 
round, 5th round.—Like the preceding 


6th round.—>»* 1 sc. on the vein between 
next 2 de. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 6 de. 
the vein between the following 2 de., 1 ch., 
i repeat from &. For the hood, hegin at the 


with a foundation of 57 st., and work as 

ows: Ist round.—Always alternately 4 de, on 
next foundation st., pass over 3 st. 2d round, 
—Alwavs 4 de. on the vein between the middle 
next 4.de.in the preceding round, but in 
the middle of the work, in the 10th pattern figure, 
rk instead of 4 de. for a widening. 8d-17th 
ix. —Like the preceding round, widening al- 
ways on the vein between the middle 2 of the 8 
in tae preceding round, but at the beginning 

nd end of the $d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
is work always 2 de. more, so that on both 


sof the 9th round 3 pattern figures more are 
ked, and omit the widening in the middle of 
the work in the last 3 rounds. Edge the hood 

ith 4 rounds like the $d and 4th rounds of the 


border deseribed previously, and then with the 


oth round of the same, and through the 3d round 
from the last run violet silk ribbon. On the 
ends fold down the last 9 rounds on the outside, 


overseamn the foundation st. of the hood and the 
folded ends with the middle st. on the upper edge 
of the cape on the wrong side, and finish the up- 
per edge of the fichu with a round like the last 
round of the border, 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


XXZVIGl. 
DIE.” 


CHAPTER 
PILL 1 


“ 


I CLING 


CLosk upon the solitude of the far-reaching 
downs stood an old black cottage, and a garden 
where herbs and grasses flourished, and a few 
vegetables. Jt was all very poor and comfortless, 
and the last place where one would expect to find 
books and other evidences of scholarship ; yet on 
a rude table there was a roll of writing, and against 
the bare walls some deal shelves, whereon stood 
ancient volumes, mostly upon botany. A mere 
earthen floor, holes in the roof, and a rent in the 
yet writing materials and sundry worn ap- 
pliances of studious hours. 

An old was hanging beside the 
patched jacket of a boy. The writing on the roll 
was difficult to decipher; parts where the writer's 
hand had been very tremulous; parts where the 
ink was blurred by tear-stains, 

And the writing ran: * Why is it Age is bitter? 
If by chance I walk through the streets of the 
town, after one of my long ramble s,or to sell the 
herbs atthe chemist’s, the young people are rude 


' 
doors 


man’s coat 


to me, thinking, perhaps, I do not notice it or do 
not feel it; they jeer at the figure I cut, call me 
earecrow, and grimace at these wrinkles. I see 
all, but take no notice; the Lord bears witness, 
@utside, the boys are ready with their shouting, 
‘Old Rag-spicker! Tam no rag-picker. ‘Old 
dew! I no Jew. Poor, through love of 
my science, Which has been more to me than 
wealth; very poor. And old: yet [see not why 
Age should be so bitter, Poor and old, that’s it. 
A mended coat ; and, as Llive, another hole to-day ; 
split again, well as 1 darned away at that rent 
while Arthur slept. 

“J don't so much mind what they say when I 
am alone, but it tortures me if he hears: lest it 
warp the love, 

“The rough lads throw stones at our poor cot- 
tage, but Arthur and Ido not care, we are fogeth- 
er. Great storms of stones might come, and, so 
they did not divide us, well: the boy's love makes 
the old man strong, patient, courageous, 

“They say [starve him and myself too on the 
green food; afterall, what matters their idle talk ? 
We Very happy, we need not care; yet 
one broods upon it. Some such wicked word may 
one day make the lad change. I hang so on his 
happiness with me, it keeps life in my old heart ; 
to see him gambol on the downs to-day almost 
made me young again; sotender! ‘Lean on me, 
grandfather! How you are shaking! And the 
urms will twine about me, gentle as a girl's, 

“Tt seems rather hard to us now and then, that 
hig town being so full of wealth and we so poor, 
and my loving lad is well-nigh jacketless ; well, 
we will mend and mend the old one: old, but 
precious, every shred of it, from being so long 
worn by him. 

“| have given up clinging to my Book; it lies 
there on the shelf, getting yellow and seared as 
the wood-side leaves between its pages; vet the 
hours and days and years I have spent upon it, 
leaned on it, cherished hope of it! Unknown, a 
quarter of a life under the faded sheets, and all 
the fruit of all my labor. One day when IT am 
it may be known, taken in hand by those 
who will esteem it for what it teaches; and it 
will benefit Arthur, so I will not repine. Yet, for 
all that, it’s sad to see it there, loving it next the 
boy ; and it brings back remembrance of his moth- 
er, dear as my very soul, 1 ery over it still, but 


know, 


cling to it no longer. 

‘To-day, crossing a square in the town, nurse- 
girls drew their little charges away with, ‘ Old 
Bogie, dears, eats little children!’ and ran by 
mockingly. I would not let any see the depth of 
my wound, for I love the children all. I toiled 
home painfully, and found Arthur hoeing at the 
hit of ground, and I never kissed him as warmly. 
Despised, I am comforted; his love soothes, his 
tenderness heals. God bless his sunburned beau- 
ty, and clustering curls graceful as the ferns of 
autumn, : 

“It was a poor place to bring the child to, 
when their home was broken up, and my daugh- 
ter departed for Australia, but he did not seem 
to mind, and has learned to love it and his old 
grandfather wonderfully, I> somehow never 
thought she would come back when I took the 





lad, 
and now I hope she won't, if it’s to take the lad 
away; it would be death to part with him after 
all these years. Merey! how the wind blows! 
Another pie e of the roof off! 

“When the wind blows shrill, and pierces the 
chinks and crannies I am forever trying to re- 
pair, we just gather close for warmth, glad of our 
shelter, begrudging nobody a better. If rain 
comes in, we shift our seats, and place a bowl 
to catch it, feeling grateful to the Lord for softer 
water which makes mellower tea of our herbs. 
We make the best of every thing: we 
yt ther! 

“What if we are ridiculous figures? It is 
something to live to cause laughter; and doubt: 
less many a dainty dame does not laugh any too 
much; so we do good in our humble way, and 
are happy to be of service. 

“People think me dry and withered as yon- 
der bunches hanging from the roof; that does 
not matter; there are those about, poor old souls, 
whom doctors never visit, that bless our coming, 
and think me any thing but dead to feeling. No, 
perhaps it would be better if I could feel a little 
Age is all too feeling, and this is why Age 
is bitter, 

“The other day a good man looked in; he ask- 
ed my name and where I went to church, ‘ No- 
where, T said; then he was good enough to ap- 


are to- 


less ; 


pear shocked ; to tell me I was chief of sinners, 
and to pronounce me damned. I thought it 
harsh, but took no heed, for I was trimming our 
lavender, and the sweetness of its breath seemed 
to set all right. I bowed respectfully, and re- 
moved the old cap as in presence of the priest; 
but yon great hill is our chureh,and I want no 
other music to take me near to heaven than the 
music of my young boy’s voice. The rest I leave 
to Him who made that priest as well as me. 
“Sometimes, watching Arthur in his sleep, 
tired, I doze, and dream that I am rich, and ean 
clothe him well and buy him books; and some- 
times that I am poor, and he is discontented, and 
would be away, and has longing for other faces : 
and I start as men awake from sleep of the white 
poppy, faint as one coming forth from fever: and 
I kneel by the old straw mattress with such dread 
yearning one would think it had been reality. 
“Young plants wi// trail from the stem. I 
have been more moved than usual by a slender 
circumstance that yet weighs upon my spirits. 
I sometimes send the boy down to the shop 
where my herbs are taken; he has but to leave 
them and receive the payment. A few days 
since, some one at the shop spoke rudely to him, 
with a coarse comment upon his length of hair: 
the little daughter of the house, in hiding by the 
desk, overheard, and coming forth, beaming with 
smiles and most kind consolation, gave him more 
than the worth of the herbs, and made all worth 
seem valueless in his young foolish eyes—my 
poor, poor child! Taken by the soft light in her 
eyes, he came home to me for the first time 
thoughtful. I felt chilled. It was wrong of me, 
perhaps; but, oh, my love for my darling passes 
estimation by common laws! I was digging 
mould about the marjoram beds. ‘Come and 
help me, Arthur,’ said I, gently, and he obeyed 
with the old sweet obedience, but this time with- 
out looking up in my face with that light I love 
so well: the pleasant smile that, seen below the 
sunset flush, always makes me think of those 
upon the golden shore; he did not speak, went 
to work indifferently, and presently left the spade, 
and went and sat down in the cottage. I watch- 
ed it all from under the brim of my old straw 
hat. I felt dreadful pain, and went on digging 
as though digging my grave. When twilight 
came I taxed him kindly—* What is it, Arthur 
dear; don’t mind telling me, do ye?’ Pressing 
it half carelessly, half earnestly, but with a silent 
prayer that it might be nothing, it came out 
with his own innocent candor, but with a deep- 
ened color, that even in the twilight glowed upon 
me with its fatal beauty. I would not let him 
know the pain or see the tears; and, twining our 
creeper by the door, entered into his boyish feel- 
ing with my old heart wrung afresh at each new 
charm, described so rapidly when he found me a 
gentle confidant. I reasoned with him, yet most 
lovingly and firmly, as the strength was given 
me. It caused me more emotion, knowing the 
thing to be natural, but I said, ‘Love the plants 
a little longer, Arthur; they are God’s young, and 
will never fail you, as the young of men are like 
to do; never build your happiness on such; 
avoid the town, my dear; the further from it and 
the higher upon these hills, the nearer to heaven !’ 
He went to bed early, with heightened color, and, 
all the long hours I sat by him watching, was 
restless. Next day he went on the downs to get 
me some roots from among the furze plants 
where the wild violets grow. It seemed to me 
he was longer gone than of yore, and I could not 
work. I kept looking up the hill, straining my 
eyes to catch the distant glimpse of his coming 
back with basket and book as usual. Presently 
he came, running joyously, and bounded in with 
the news that he had seen her; she had been 
there at play with other companions, and had 
wished him a sweet good-morning! It was 
nothing; I laughed it off; but sitting that even- 
ing reading while he slept, I heard him whisper 
her name, and it chilled me more than all the 
gusts of wind that ever howled about the cottage. 
I have no Bible. I use an old Milton I bought 
for fourpence in the market, in its place. I went 
to it for comfort, but only found the old sadness 
over again, of cherished ones turning ingrates, 
and wounding those that had lived but in their 
truth. I have not moved much in the world of 
men, but I know the ending to be ever the same. 
I would not have my courtly lad befooled by the 
silk-frocked Miss of a w ealthy trader, who would 
toss him to the winds scouring the downland 
without so much as a farewell. But my darling 
and I must suffer, because forsooth his faney 
has fallen upon this pretty child of the town. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





She was always a restless one, was Mary; | Her father is a man of station among his fellows, 


and would be much put out to know his daugh- 
ter had spoken with a ragamuffin, Yet it was 
only to-day, the very man, walking up here, came 
and asked me about the pains in my back, kind- 
ly promising to send me an embrocation. (It 
would have made me upright had he said his 
child was gone to France, to school.) My boy 
came running out, and doffed his cap to this great 
man. ‘<A pretty lad, my friend! I'm wanting a 
page at my country house, which, you know, lies 
some ten good miles out. Let him come, and I 
will treat him well; what say you, boy, could you 
wait at table? Would you like the life? A lit- 
tle polishing, old friend, to erase effects of early 
training, and the boy might suit us very well: 
and be a good thing for himself; it’s a thousand 
pities he should be brought up like this!) You 
won't stand in the way of your boy’s advance- 
ment, I hope? ‘This is rather sudden, Sir, I 
murmured, clearly as my trembling would per- 
mit; my head was bowed, for I was crushed. 
He did not notice it, would have scouted the idea . 
I continued my digging, vigorously, feeling thank- 
ful I was upon it when he called; dug my agony 
down, and shoveled mould thereon, and planted 
rue, while awaiting to hear what my boy would 
say, for I had left it with him. 

“<«T will not stand in the way of my boy’s ad- 
vancement, Sir; let him decide between us.’ 

“And I would not look up, even if I had the 
strength, lest my darling should be influenced; 
but that moment I could not dig, these hands 
were powerless to raise the spade. How I trem- 
bled to’catch the tone of his voice; how long it 
was in breaking upon me! I think it was a 
struggle with him; then I heard this, hesitating 
and falteringly, 

‘IT should like it, Sir, so my grandfather's 
willing.’ 

“T wanted something from the cottage, and 
went in-doors. How different itlooked! I heard 
him say, ‘Well, Pil send you some clothes, with 
your grandfather’s embrocation, to-morrow morn- 
ing, and he called * Good-day’ to me, but I could 
not answer; and then he strode off with heavy 
gold at play upon his spotless vest, and such an 
air as to say, ‘Another of Creation’s blunders 
about righted, I think ! while I sat stupefied on 
this old stool, leaning elbows on table, face buried 
in my hands; until L felt Aés arms about me; and 
then I thrilled, but only to become icy cold all 
over, 

“Tt all happened so quickly; just that walk- 
ing up my little path, those few words, and all 
the old happy time was ages behind. TI shrank 
from his caress of half remorse, lest yielding to 
it I should give way utterly—” 

A break in the writing, a half-finished page, 
even the mark where the pen had fallen from 
the writer’s hand upon the paper. 

Strange loneliness in the place. The wind stir- 
ring the little jacket and rustling it against the 
old coat, as though it would creep therein and 
nestle. Bunches of dried herbs swaying discon- 
solately, as though searching for an accustomed 
hand. <A spade, a stool, a tattered “ Milton,” with 
some wild flowers @etween the pages, and a trail 
of ivy. 

The remainder of the writing: 

“When, years ago, the first blow of my daugh- 
ter’s loss fell upon me, and left a loneliness so 
bitter it seemed no other would ever fill the void, 
I turned instinctively to my science; for the lone 
country walks seemed more in harmony with my 
darkened solitude of soul. Mary had seldom ac- 
companied me in the old days, and there was 
nothing to recall her; but the boy has always 
been my companion; we have rambled over the 
hills and through lanes and woods until every 
bush and plant is a svmbol of his presence. How 
can I ever go one of those walks again? His 
young bright eyes have sought my choicest treas- 
ures—those hanging on the wall with yellow tick- 
ets are all of his finding. I have never sold those; 
they are very dry, almost shrivel at the touch, 
and the writing on their labels has faded away ; 
but much as I need money, I will not sell those, 
for theirs is a language deeper than botany. And 
I am an old man since I hung them there; they 
called me old then: ‘Old weed-picker,’ boys of 
the township shouted. It was not true, but no 
matter now. fe made the youth, and kept the 
life in my heart, and now— 

“Mercy! how the wind flickers this poor light! 
And my fingers are numb with cold. I used to 
notice neither. It is horrible now Iam all alone. 
I might die; not a soul to hear my prayer that 
he should be kept in ignorance; not a hand to 
place his little coat beside me on the bed. I 
have put it by the fire with his shoes, as I used 
to do when he ran in wet; I talk to them, saving, 
* Arthur will soon come ; " 





Arthur will soon come! 
Oh, my heart so yearns over them, God help me! 
Yet these holes in the dear old boots. And I 
couldn't mend them, try I never so dettly. It was 
better, Arthur; thou wast in the right, my love! 

“No little hand to be laid again upon my 
shoulder, while the pretty face makes the cottage 
brighter than a palace. I cover his bed while I 
sit writing here; my eyes w/// wander to where 
they used to rest upon the straggling curls, and 
cheeks flushed by dreams ; and now the cold bare 
wall, the dim, drear couch! No boyish play of 
swift young feet pattering upon the floor will 
awaken me to-morrow, I can scarcely think him 
gone ; the very flowers he gathered last are hard- 
ly withered. I try not to see his jacket hanging 
upon the peg when I come in, tired, and worried 
by the lads shouting, ‘ Where’s yer boy, master ? 
Starved yer be Vv 2 Sold ver hov ? Where's curly- 
head, master?’ Now, indeed, I dread to hear the 
stones they throw upon the roof, and the gusts 
of wind tearing through the split walls; but he 
is in the warm and in comfort. Ah, me! I sup- 
pose he often sees the pretty child; my moth will 
flutter around until scorched; then his thoughts 
will return to me, and until then—I shall be for- 


gotten. 
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shudder to set foot beyond my bit of garden 
ground; I am sure to see fair boys at pleasant 
play, and these recall mine own. Sometimes a 
page-boy from one of the large houses crosses 
my path—he can not understand why I draw my 
hand across my eyes and hurry on. He is so 
like my Arthur. I looked so long and wistfully 
upon him once, in a sort of daze, that he came 
up and asked me if I'd called him; many people 
were about, or I must have stooped to kiss him, 
I hungered for it so. 

“JT am trying to bear my trouble, but I have 
not the strength I had; it is harder even than I 
feared; but it is for his sake. 

“T wonder if he ever thinks of me? I would 
not have him know how much I think of him. 
It would spoil the contentment of his now at- 
tractive life. I must suffer in silence and soli- 
tude. It is better than worrying any with my 
foolish old repining. 

“ Dare I write it ?—I am sorry now I consented, 
even though to benefit him; there was time for 
this after I was dead and gone. How I wish I 
could remember that part of the Word which 
tells of when the silver cord is loosed and the 
golden bowl is broken, when the keepers of the 
house do tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows are darkened! Nobody would lend an 
old man like me the Word to copy it, I doubt. 
I’m in nobody's parish save the rook’s. 

“ Dear little sock !—He wore it. My God! how 
I loved Mary’s boy! 

“The Book—my learning and my ruin, my half- 
treasure, the labor of my life—oh, what is it to 
my living joy! I would give it, my all, myself, 
myself, for but one more year, one other year, with 
him, with all the love restored, as it used to be. 
Ah, blood upon my lip? I will write no more to- 
night. I think an aged heart breaks easier than 
men deem likely.” 


“Test Marv returns when Iam gone, and seeks 
her lad, I still write more. I had: thought last 
night to have sealed up the sheets. It is well 
Mary should know, and that he is happy, and cared 
for, and how the old forsaken man sacrificed him- 
self for love of hers. 

“Think of me, Mary, if you ever read this, as 
you never thought of me before. Think of me 
with pity. He has’gone, Mary—gone; will nev- 
er return to me as of old. Do they ever, once 
the tie is snapped? Did you? 

“This dav I made the weary pilgrimage only 
to see the back of that large house where he has 
It was a toilsome way, but I kept think- 
ing of his angel face; one glimpse and I would 
have lived anew; but they set the dog on me 
for a tramp, and—I—saw—him—not. Oh, the 
horrible drag back to this poor place! and now, 
to-night, the still more utter loneliness. I aust 
see him once again. If I could but do so with- 
out his knowing it, for I dread unsettling him 
now. He would grow restless and unhappy. I 
have it! Night! 

“T can conceal myself within the garden shrub- 
bery; perhaps he draws down the blinds; I may 
see him thus. 

“With what strength I cling to this! 
IT could put the yearning far apart. God will sus- 
tain me. Iam to see my boy again! 

“But what a walk! How dark and lonely! 
Already the shadows seem darkening, and I feel 
[ shall never see the little cottage more, and that 
this will be my last look upon the darling face. 
Tam not sad, so Ido but see him. Shall I—shall 
I? What miles of suspense! TI will kneel and 
pray that my strength may last till reaching there, 
that I ay see him. 

*T will set the place in order; I may never do 
SO again. 

“Should any thing happen to me, I would ask 
whoever may come to this poor place and may 
read this, my last desire, to treat the plants with 
tenderness; they are not valuable, but they know 
my hand. The dried ones are classed according 
to their species. All that is left is Arthur's. 
When older, he will value the Book as my writ- 
ing. I would ask, were it not for the trouble it 
will give, that when they throw these aching bones 
away, some of my plants may be placed near; 
they loved me of old, and I love them. 

“T may be wrong to write thus, but, after all, 
it can be destroyed. It is well for the aged to be 
ready, and my life has welled out with my love. 
I] set my heart on three in my time—my Girl, my 

Sov, and my Book—and they all have failed to re- 
spond. It is quite time. 

* Now, Arthur dear—” 





gone. 


Would 


Through the afternoon and evening of the wet 





and windy day which followed, the old man made 
that toiling progress of love, and of devotion unto 
death. He reached the large house long after 
dusk had fallen. Cold gusts blew through the 
white hair, and tore the old coat asunder, and 
coursed up and down him, as though to tear the 
heart out for sport of a ghastly chase upon the 
wold. 

He concealed himself in a tangled thicket, so 
chill the very birds had departed thence. Reedy 
creaking and tapping of the sedge, and coppice 
growth sere with the autumn dryness, made weird 
utterance as he crouched waiting for the dark. 
Then he erept forth. 

Without one star to shed a ray of welcome, 
with the house rising black upon the pall-like 
sky, and trees a seeming retinue of shrouded sen- 
tinels, he crept with faltering, shaking steps. Ev- 
ery blind was drawn, the place was closed secure- 
ly for the night, and his sinking heart turned 
colder, and colder, and colder. 

He stole round to the side of the house. Ivy 
grew thick, and framed a small upper window, 
where a light shone behind curtains of dimity ; 
and because it was the sole light any where, or 
perchance by some Heaven-directed instinct, he 
kept his gaze, fast growing dim, upon that win- 





dow. It seemed a long time, and by faintness he 
| had fallen to the ground, when one within, retir- 
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ing for the night, came between the curtains, and 
the light gleamed a halo about the golden head. 
He saw a little form clad all in white, draped by 
the snowy curtains, and he knew his prayer was 
heard—that his darling, like a child-angel, was 
there to gladden the dying gaze; and, listen! 
Perhaps it was his nightly custom. The boy had 
opened the lattice, and turning to the direction of 
the little cottage beyond the downs, he called, 
“ Good-night, dear grandfather, good-night!” then 
closed the window gently, and let the curtains 
drop. 

A stifled moan, a great wistful yearning of the 
eyes, faint foam of blood upon the lips; then, 
like some faithful hound, he dragged himself 
close to the wall, to die beneath the window of 
his darling. He caught at a trail of the ivy and 
carried it to his lips, because that was near, and 
because the lad once loved it. And so—with the 
fond eyes turned upward to his room—he died ; 
the ivy still upon the lips. 

In a village grave-yard, nestled between hills 
that overlooked his cottage, is a simple mound, 
without stone or any symbol save this—a trail of 
ivy at the head, about a group of herbs. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE RETURN OF ST. AUBYN. 


LENGTHENED seemed the lonely vigil in the an- 
cestral home; thrice the watchman without shook 
himself, replenished the lamp, and passed off to 
sleep again; it was the death-like stillness and 
grayness that precede the dawn, and Lord Lindon 
stood in the great hall, below the shield bearing 
the emblazoned arms of his family; the scaffold- 
ing before it had been turned to account, a nar- 
row ledge of planks having served for a platform, 
whereby men had been enabled to refurbish the 
discolored surface. 

“ Alas! he murmured, “can any restore the 
purity of our escutcheon?” And he passed on- 
ward to that romantic demesne, the garden. He 
witnessed the havoc neglect and decay had caused 
with feelings of profoundest melancholy: his boy- 
hood had there been joyous. Upon yon crumbling 
terrace a white-haired, benignant father had first 
led him to the throne of chivalry and honor, when 
he had promised his noble sire to be ever true to 
those instincts of their race; by that grim basin 
and dusky fountain he recalled a dignified lady 
of grave yet pleasant speech, and manners always 
gentle—his mother! She had sat beside it, tell- 
ing him of his grandfather, and grandfathers be- 
yond, and he recalled how he had sported with 
the dolphins in the sun for change, thinking one 
spray-dashed dolphin alive and all a-gleam. was 
worth a dozen dead grandfathers mouldering i in 
the vaults of Lindon. He thought of it now re- 
proachfully. The satyrs stared upon him with 
blear-eyed vacancy, and the night-lizard, crouched 
upon the shoulder of a nymph, faced the intruder 
from below her carved locks of stone. Flowers 
every where, wild and luxuriant, weeds growing 
rank and high, shrubs combining to prevent ad- 
vance, and trees that interlaced above formed a 
miniature forest awning. It was sad; it was 
beautiful. He quitted it with mingled feelings, 
love for the old place predominant ; and long be- 
fore the coming workmen had crossed the green, 
he had walked along Sleperton village, and the 
quaint High Street of old Sez aborough, that verily 
seemed unchanged i ina name. He reached Sea- 
borough station before even the large doors were 
unbolted by a drowsy porter, and waited in the 
dull, musty waiting-room the coming of a train. 
It was a time of dreariness. Upon the platform 
a lad swept the level boards with a broom fash- 
ioned in the shape of a rake, a man was cleaning 
the lamps, a woman was upon her knees scrub- 
bing by the booking-place, a porter was sitting 
upon the weighing-mac hine, eating his breakfast 
from a saucer released from a “handkerchief ; 
flowers were trailing beyond the platform, where 
the master had a bit of garden ground, and where 
some local artist had designed SeaBorouGH in 
oyster-shells upon the bank of mould. A young 
girl came into the station—some comely country 
lass about the age of his girl at home; and he 
looked upon her kindly, asking if she had walked 
far that morning. ‘Yes, a goodish step, and 
would the train be long?” He could not tell 
her, knowing as little of it as did those grandfa- 
thers driven hither in their old-fashioned coaches. 
A young man, in black vestments of abbreviated 
pattern, entered noisily, and, unlocking with more 
noise the door of the ticket office, passed behind, 
where he made more noise still, banging books, 
fighting stools, thrashing a stray cat of which 
Seaborough had been despoiled all night, count- 
ing his coin, clicking the telegraph machine, ar- 
ranging that geographical puzzle the ticket cells, 
and was busy over much other preparatory work ; 
midst of which his eminence the station-master 
entered, with a chrysanthemum in his button-hole 
and a carbuncle on his nose; this affliction evi- 
dently made him constitutionally cross, for he 
abused the servants all round, and made a rush 
at the country lass as though he would eat her. 

His lordship was glad to leave the place, dread- 
ing one or other of the gossips dropping in might 
recognize him, It was a chill, comfortless jour- 
ney to town, but he thought of home, and it 
made the distance shorter; why, he had not been 
away from Lena as long before, all the time they 
had been together. 

Later, he knew again, as on the previous day, 
that singular sensation of revisiting the great 
metropolis after an interval of several years, 
one of the most peculiar experiences that can be- 
fall one. 

By sunset he stood at the foot of the cliff 
whereon his house was built. Here could just 
be seen a glimpse of the chimney-stack above 
the trees: and, quickly following the track of 
bramble-bordered pathway that wound upward to 
the plateau, he was speedily before the gate, and 
ringing its sonorous summons lustily, half hoping 











his idol would herself hasten to admit him. It 
was a soft and light footstep advancing over the 
stone court, yet in his eagerness it seemed very 
slow, and he rated himself for his impatience. 
The gate was unlocked and unbolted, and there 
stood Mrs. Brandon, dreadfully black and white, 
with a fine lawn handkerchief in hand, with which 
she just brushed her eyes, as though removing 
traces of tears she had heroically checked. And 
he, so quick to discern all little things, stood dis- 
mayed before so vivid an appearance of emotion; 
and he thought at first his Lena had been willful, 
had been grieving this faithful guardian in his 
absence; but when he remarked a deeper gloom 
than such would warrant, and a stricken look, 
which he knew a woman might wear under 
weight of severest sorrow, he became alarmed in 
earnest, and hurriedly entreated to know the 
cause. 

“Will you kindly let me close the gate, Mr. 
St. Aubyn, and then step to my sitting-room ? 
And do not look so alarmed, Sir; I admit it is 
serious, yes, serious, but nothing, I hope, you 
may not set right; but do, pray, be calm! If 
you get so excited, I will not say a word !” 

His deathly paleness made even her pause on 
the threshold of the blasting revelation. 

“Tell me,” he said, breathlessly, as soon as he 
had entered, and clutching her wrist; “‘ Lena?” 

“Ts well!” 

“Thank God!” sinking upon a chair; such 
wild and awful thoughts had flashed upon him. 
“ Bring her to me,” he begged, faint and shaken. 

The quiet woman stood beside him, and, with 
forbearance and deeply sympathetic utterance, 
entered upon ¢he task. 

“You are of a brave nature, Mr. St. Aubyn. 
Brave natures are ever prepared for—for mis- 
fortune.” 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he cried, 
in agony. “If you have any thing to say, in mer- 
cy’s name say it; do not fear for me. Ah, I can 
guess! That man, John Beech, has been here; 
he has seen my darling, he has been rude, has 
frightened her. I understand it all.” 

“No, Sir, your enemies are nearer home—” 

“Heavens! What can the woman mean ? 
Speak it out, madam. What is this thing, that 
you must so beat about the bush with it? Re- 
member you have a man to deal with, to whom 
all this 1s child’s play.” His teeth were close 
set, hands convulsively doubled; and although 
so firm, she could see he trembled from head to 
foot, and she asked herself, ‘“ Whatever was in 
the chit to produce all this commotion?” Then 
softly, and manifestly with delicate reluctance, 
she resumed the work of breaking her ill-omened 
news, 

“T mean, Mr. St. Aubyn, we have cherished a 
viper in this house in that woman Martha Saxe.” 

“In Martha Saxe ?” 

“ Ay, in Martha Saxe. The day you left, Sir— 
But there, I—can—not, so it’s no use.” And, 
supremely affected, this good companion and 
guardian leaned back in her chair and wept a 
judicious little shower—not one tear too many 
or one too few, and all so quietly as though deep- 
ly felt; no vulgar outburst of vociferous grief 
such as poor Saxe would have indulged in, but 
this tranquil outpouring of her pathetic sympa- 
thy; and spite of the confusion of imaginary 
terrors, St. Aubyn thought how true a friend was 
this who felt so deeply. 

“Go on,” he said, gently and calmly; “do not 
fear for me. I can bear any thing.” 

“The day you left, Sir, that woman left, went 
off without a word to any one. But this is not 
all; and you will please prepare for that sorrowful 
remainder I would most willingly keep back—” 

“Go on!” he spoke sternly, the words might 


_have been iron-delivered. 


“ Miss Lena has also disappeared—I do not say 
with her, but both left this house within ten min- 
utes of each other, as I ascertained; and if that 
base person has decoyed the dear young lady from 
her home, under pretense of complying with her 
oft- repeated wish to see the world, why, all [ can 

say is, the woman ought to be handed over to jus- 
tice and sev erely punished.” 

She had not raised her voice, made no unpleas- 
ant disturbance, but the grave solemnity indicated 
her abhorrence of a heinous crime. She might 
have been the Goddess of Justice herself, so calm- 
ly stern was that denunciation. 

And he? Stood so utterly dumfounded no word 
would come. Answer it! How could he answer 
it? Suspect its truth! Why that even? His 
darling was stolen, or—had fled ; and, remember- 
ing all that had transpired of late, the last seemed 
as probable, Either was too horrible for think- 
ing of ; but they pressed him sore, were merciless, 
would have him confront all their dark and awful 
meaning, and brought with them a surrounding 
of horrors so poignant, the man would have giv- 
en his right hand to swoon from their recollec- 
tion. But the presence was keen, vivid, piercing ; 
it flayed and scathed and crushed him; and with- 
out any word he strode off to his study, the door 
of which he tremblingly locked. On all sides were 
reminders of the child—half-completed paintings 
brought in for him to see, then left unfinished ; 
some dainty work in silk and wool, contrived in 
colors of his choice; the couch and skins, her 
favorite seat, with the book she had just been 
reading: the sweet group of flowers her hand 
had gathered and placed in the vase beside his 
desk: and in the extremity of his pain he looked, 
half nervously, round the room for any sign, a 
line or two in the pretty handwriting, some ex- 
planation, the least token of farewell, but there 
was nothing. 

At any time the effect of this blow would have 
been prostrating, but following upon the ordeal 
of returning to the old home, it found him al- 

ready tried and weak, less able than ever to un- 
dergo this second faithless desertfon. 

“JT must be a man!” The hollow desolate ut- 
terance gave the lie to that resolute yet despair- 
ing tone, “I must bestir myself; there is not a 




















moment to be lost; they may be traced; I may yet 
rescue her; I will not sit down under the crushing 
blow while my darling, so helpless, so innocent, 
is adrift upon the world! If she wished to leave 
me and— Oh! this can not be; it would be her 
ignorance and longing for novelty, natural under 
the circumstances. I will try not to think ill of 
her; I dread it! Iam much to blame; I should 
not have isolated het so completely from the so- 
ciety of others, and the scenes she longed to see; 
perhaps I have been selfish, foolish, mistaken ; 
yes! I would think it more my fault than hers, 
my darling’s, who surely loved me too well ever 
to forsake me !” 

Calmer, incidental attendant aspects flashed 
upon him, and he looked at it, and tried to think 
it was nothing but a girl’s high-spirited freak: 
and he knew that when a girl does do a foolhardy 
thing, it is ten times more monstrous and unac- 
countable than a boy’s, Lena had taken this step 
recklessly, impulsively, without weighing any con- 
sequences or bestowing any thought, and certainly 
without calculating treachery to himself or to her 
love for him; thus he sought to gain comfort. 
The brunt of the shock was past, and, like many 
tremendous shocks, it galvanized him to artificial 
strength and instant action. And so when there 
came a gentle, ever so gentle and considerate, tap 
at the door, and the woman of the panther step 
entered with a little arrow-root, biscuits, a tiny 
liqueur glass, and fanciful atoms of toast, all 
upon a snowy tray-cloth arranged with the nicety 
of a wife or a mother, she was confronted, to 
her surprise and chagrin, by that figure at its 
utmost dignity, and a smile full of Soth confi- 
dence and hope. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HE ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 

the new armory for the Seventh Regiment 
New York State National Guard took place on 
Saturday, October 13. The new building will 
occupy a whole block, 400 by 200 feet, bounded 
by Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh streets and by 
Fourth and Lexington avenues. The main drill- 
room, on the ground-floor, will be in size 200 by 
300 feet. The rifle range, in the basement, will 
be four hundred feet in length. The entire ar- 
mory will be in every respect perfectly adapted 
to its special uses. There will be, also, in it a 
réading-room, library, gymnasium, ete. It is ex- 
pected that the whole structure will cost about 
$300,000, of which nearly $84,000 has already been 
raised. On the occasion of the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone, after a short address by the Mayor of 
the city, Secretary Evarts briefly reviewed the 
history of the regiment and the important serv- 
ices it had rendered the country on many trying 
occasions during the half century of its exist- 
ence, and made an eloquent appeal to citizens to 
aid the regiment in the completion of the armo- 
ry. The memory of its devotion to the country 
during the war for the Union wili not soon be 
forgotten; and it has been called out by the mu- 
nicipal authorities on many occasions to aid in 
the suppression of riots and public disturbances. 





On October 17 the steamer Olga arrived at 
Falmouth, and reported that she was compelled 
to abandon Cleopatra’s Needle off Cape Finis- 
terre on the night of Sunday, October 14, during 
a tremendous gale. The crew on the vessel 
which contained the obelisk were transferred to 
the Olga; but the storm was so violent that the 
second mate and five men belonging to the Olga 
were lost in their endeavors to rescue them. 
The caisson, however, was fortunately recovered 
shortly after, about ninety miles north of Fer- 
rol, Spain, by the English steamer Litzmaurice, 
from Middleborough for Valencia. 


After a long and desperate resistance, the Nez 
Pereés war is ended by the surrender of Chief 
Joseph and the remnant of his band. The In- 
dians at first, on finding themselves hedged about 
by our army, offered to surrender if allowed to 
keep their arms; but General Miles demanded 
their unconditional surrender, to which the chief 
finally agreed, after another Cey’s fighting. 





The ravages of diphtheria have not ceased. A 
sad case is reported from Robeson County, North 
Carolina, where four little girls of one family 
died of this disease so nearly together that they 
were all buried at the same Lime, thus leaving a 
most desolated home. 


Up to the end of September the total Russian 
loss 
more have fallen victims since that time. And 
then there are the thousands of sick and wounded. 






M. Thiers was exceedingly fond of animals. 
His love of horses amounted to a passion. A 
pair of gazelles, sent him by the Egyptian Pasha 
in 1840, were for many years his special pets. 

Welcome rains have substantially ended the 
India famine, after a loss of life estimated at 
about 750,000—an immense sacrifice. And still 
there will long remain very great suffering among 
the wretched survivors. 


Our public-spirited citizens have resolved that 


the United States shall make a creditable ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition of 1878. Better 
late than never to make this resolution. The 


existing friendship between the two countries 
srtainly makes it appropriate and expected 
that our industries add to the interest of that 
exhibition. 








Never did moyntain and forest look more 
magnificent than now. The brilliant-hued au- 
tumn leaves, of every shade from golden yellow 
to fiery red, rest in beautiful contrast side by 
side against the deep green pines and spruces, 
making gorgeous pictures such as no artist’s 
brush could paint. Those who have lingered in 
the country are rejoicing in these views of na- 
ture in her gayest dress. 


On October 10 the remains of General George 
A. Custer were laid in the cemetery at West 
Point, with simple and impressive ceremonies. 
The students of the Military Academy partici- 
pated in these last rites, as well as many volun- 





had reached at least 47,000 men, and many - 








teer organizations, and something like ten thou- 
sand persons were present to witness the scene. 
The body had been deposited on its arrival last 
August in the Poughkeepsie Cemetery vault, 
and it was transferred to West Point on the 
Mary Powell. It was buried in the beautiful lit- 
tle cemetery, not far from the entrance, left of 
the gate, and near the sepulchre of General Scott. 


The Parisians say that Victor Hugo has pre- 
pared a poem, two thousand lines in length, en- 
titled, ** Le Pape,’ but that it will not appear 
until after the Pope’s death, 


Seldom is so much enthusiasm kindled in a 
religious gathering as occurred on one day of 
the recent meeting of the American Board, 
Providence, Rhode Island. It had been an- 
nounced that the Board was in debt to the 
amount of $48,000, and there was a eall for 
subscriptions. Cards were at once circulated 
through the house, and many open a s were 
made for sums varying from 3100 to $5000. 
When about $38,000 had been raised, the: scene 
grew exciting. The audience would not listen 
to the suggestion that the subscription remain 
open until the next day, but desired to have the 
re maining $10,000 pledge don the spot. As one 
pledge after another was announced, the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed; and when at length 
the round sum was made up, there was shout- 
ing and clapping, and waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and joy expressed in scores of unac- 
customed ways. 

Great necessity exists for a separate building 
for the Congressional Library. The present 
number of volumes is about 315,000. Sineé Jan- 
uary 1, 1877, nearly 11,000 copyrights have been 
granted. Some 60,000 volumes are now piled 
upon the floors for lack of shelf-room. The use 
of the Library of Congress by the general public 
is steadily increasing, and it seems highly desir- 
able that more ample accommodations be made 
for the books and their readers, 





Parisian economy does not allow any thing to 
be wasted; consequently all pieces of dry and 
damaged bread are utilized. Some of them are 
dried in ovens, and used in soup at low-class 
restaurants; others are pounded into a white 
paste used by butchers to adorn cutlets; while 
the poorest crusts are reduced to charcoal, 
ground into powder, and converted into a tooth 
paste, 


Publishers of newspapers seldom meet with 
such conscientious subscribers as one Mrs. Butts, 
of Dartmouth, Massachusetts. Although se v- 
enty-five years old, she is reported to have re- 
cently walked fron: ! ner home to New Bedford 

—a distance of fourteen miles—for the sole pur- 
pose of paying her subscription to a newspaper 
of that town. 

The fashions of a dozen years ago, if unexpect- 
edly exhibited on the person of any lady prom- 
enading Broadway, would doubtless cause some 
sensation. In general, however, the garments 
made years ago have been worn out, or are no 
longer fresh and handsome enough to be regard- 
ed with interest. But exceptions sometimes 
occur. Recently an entire wardrobe—made ten 
years ago, but curiously lost, was returned to 
the owner—a lady living in a certain town in 
this State. About ten years ago, while on her 
journey from her home to bo: wding g-school, her 
trunk mysteriously disappeared. Careful search 
was made, and advertisements circulated, but 
nothing was ever heard of it until a short time 
ago, When word was sent to the lady from the 
boarding-school that the trunk had been found 











in the attic of one of the dormitories. The lock 
had been removed and replaced, evidently, and 
the initials on the trunk erased, but the name 
on the clothing in it indicated the owner. 
Strange to say, every thing in the trunk was 
safe as when first packed, and the old-fashioned 


dresse 2s and bonnets were a source Of much mcr- 
riment to all who saw them. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sunsoermer.—The Ugly Girl Papers will give you all 
the information we possess on the subject. Ve can 
not repeat what has already been published. 

Daveuter.—Use damassée silk with plain silk. Have 
the front of the dress, the side gores, and the ay 
drapery of the figured silk. Put the middl r 
the back of plain silk, also the pleated back breadths 
of the skirt, and trim with flounces of plain silk. The 
buttons should be flat, an inch in diameter, and either 
smoked pearl, metal, or silk. 

InNomMinaTA.—The white brocaded silk wedding 
dress would be preferable to one of blue, but the latter 
will answer. White gloves would be used with the 
blue dress. 

Evonomy.—Get brown bourette with colored threads, 
and make a princesse combination suit with the brown 
silk. With the gray skirt have a dark blue poionaise 
or else a pleated waist and peplum over-skirt. 

A. R.—The sacque will look well trimmed with a 
jabot of lace down the front, and gathered lapping 
rows of lace on the edge. The dress need not be 
trimmed to match. The cashmere polonaise and Dol- 
man can not be improved except by draping the polo- 
naise differently, and making the Dolman more scarf- 
like. The Breton basque pattern will be nice for your 
blue flannels then use very wide black yalloon or 
Hercules braid for trimming. Pleated basques are 
also worn with such suits. A black felt or vel 
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helmet-shaped hat, with blue galloon band and wing, 
would do for the blue and black suits. Your dark 
blue silk would make a handsome princesse dr in 





bination with any of the new 
cloths. 

W.—Put the ronghest side of your bourette outside. 
The roughness of such goods is their beauty. 

Queen T.—White dresses will be more worn than 
colored ones by infants under one year of age. 

Auice W.—Read directions given above to “* Dauch- 
ter” for hints about combining black silk and velvet. 

A Reaper.—Use rich fringe for edging the velvet of 
your over dress, and put alternate velvet and silk box- 
pleatings on the silk lower skirt. Read reply above to 
* Daughter.” 

Miss M. B. W.—Get any of the rough-threaded fab 
rics described in late numbers of the Bazar for a polo- 
naise to wear over your garnet silk, Have dark gray 
for the groundwork, with threads of garnet and other 
brilliant hues. Use the pattern of the Cuirass Polo- 
naise illustrated in Bazar No, 40, Vol. X.; pipe the 
edges with the garnet silk, 
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“THE REAPER AND THE 
FLOWERS.” 
r ie fine engraving, the original of which was 
exhibited in the London Royal Academy of 
1877, is a thoroughly realistic picture, suggestive 
as it is of the old allegory with which we are all 
familiar, and which the artist has evidently de- 
ed to represent in a new form. Instead of 
Father Time with his scythe, we have here a 
stalwart husbandman, such as may be seen any 
day in the harvest fields, with his cruel, keen 
blade across his shoulder, ready to break his way 
through the line of dancing, laughing girls that 
obstruct his path. He glares at them relentless- 
ly; their youth does not move him to pity; all 
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before him are doomed to be trodden down, what- | 


ever their age or condition. By way of sharp con- 
trast, is seen yonder in the distance, so far from 
the ken of the reaper that there is no chance of 
his finding her out, an aged and withered gran- 
dam, bowed down with years and infirmities, to 
whom life has ceased to be any thing but a bur- 
den, and who would joyfully weleome the stroke 
that is about to lay low the maiden on the thresh- 
old of a life fulf of promise. The ways of Prov- 
idence are inscrutable; and none ean guess why, 
when one is taken and another left, the blow 
should generally fall on the brightest and best 
beloved, the one whose loss is most deeply mourn- 
ed, and whose life would seem the most precious 
to the world. 


MAJOR HAMMOND'S RING. |i 
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THAT'S this?” cried Miss Hammond, 

king open a letter just handed to 

her by a servant. ‘ You read it, Maggie; your | 
eves are better than mine.” 

Small wonder at that, indeed, seeing that Mag- | 
gie is aged about eighteen, and the other sixty- | 
i s ant-looking, well-pre- | 
wn resolute face and 

ris over the forehead. ,a hand. 
some modern girl, sits down and 1 : | 
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ors. Contribution e earnestly requested. ul- 
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“TITE REAPER AND Ti[E FLOWE 


and graves; among others, that of the Hammond fam- 
ily. It is the wish of the church-wardens to respect 
the wishes of survivors and others in the disposal of 
the remains. Any directions you may have to give, 
you will be good enough to communicate to the un- 
dersigned. . 
** Your most humble, obedient servants, 
“THowas Trrscort, 
“Wirt Boxser 
** Church-wardens.” 
The two Misses Hammond (Margaret and El- 

len) are joint proprietors of the comfortable es- 
tate of Westbury near Gigglesham, and of the 
handsome mansion thereto belonging. Maggie, 
the young girl, is a distant cousin—although she 
ealls them int’—and lives with them. There 
is also a young man, Ralph Grant, somewhere 
about the place, of whom more anon. 
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[From a Parntinc sy Pui. Morris. | 


md, the father of the two| Hammond, by what was called a low marriage, 
born in the vear 1740, and | and was disinherited in consequence. 


er Temple Bar aft- 
1 till 1830. He 
left only these two 
is bridged over a 


1 by many sue- | 
nother branch | 


hich, Major Rich- 


e of Quebee when 
¢ the great-grand- 

e and Ralph Grant. 
vr of the two broth- 

1 the Westbury es- 
ither, General John 


Tom Hammond had done his best to remedy | 
his father’s injustice, as far as he could without 
injuring himself and his own, by making a set- | 
tlement of the estate, in failure of his own issue, | 
upon the lawful descendants of Major Hammond, } 
his brother; providing that if the issue of his | 


| elder brother should fail, the estate should go to 
the two old ladies), | 


issue of a younger brother Henry, who, by- | 
ay, had been well provided for by the small | 
estate of Eastbury. This brother Henry was now 
represented through the female line by a Mr. 
Boodles, of Boodle Court, who now also held the | 
Eastbury estate. 
The descendants of Major Hammond are now 


| soldiering and official lines. 


confined to these two young people, Maggie and 
Ralph. They are both orphans and without 
means, their forebears having been mostly in the 
Ralph is a lieuten- 
ant in the artillery, and his battery is now in In- 

ut he is at home on sick-leave; and he has 
taken advantage of his furlough to win the affec- 
tions of his fair cousin. 

As the Westbury ate would come to be 
eventually divided between them, it was con- 
sidered a most fortunate thing that the young 
people had come to an understanding. Ralph 
was to leave the service when he married, and 
take the home-farm. By-and-by he would fall 
naturally into his position as country squire ; 
and it was arranged that eventually he should 


ume the name of Hammond, hoping to con- 


tinue the old line. 

This preamble being nece 
turn to the comfortable old- 
room at Westbury 

“What do you think of that, Ellen?’ eried 
\ Hammond, having read over once more the 
ircular to herself with subdued emphasis. Miss 
Ellen was sitting looking into the fire, her great 
wooden knitting-pins and bright-colored wools 
lving idle on her lap, as she shook her head 
while talking gently to herself. 

“Do you hear, Ellen?” cried Miss Hammond, 
more sharply. ‘ What do you think of that let- 
ter from Truseott ?” 

“TF don’t like the idea at all, Margaret. 


ae let us now re- 
shioned drawing- 


No, 


not at all. Why can’t they leave 
And Iam sure I aly 
to being buried there myself.” 
“La! don’t talk abont that, Ellen, and you 
» years the younger!” said Miss 
; “and can’t prevent 
we must make the best of it 
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our 


ancestors 


alone? = looked forward 


Hammond, 
its being 


Ralph had 


as we 
done, 
better go and see to it. 

“Very well, sister; as you like,” said Fllen 
Presently she resumed : ‘ister, I've been think. 
ing that this would be a good chance to trv to 
get back Uncle Richard Hammond’ ; 

“Unele Hammor i 
sister “T don’t ur 

“You must have ur father talk about it. 
The family ring that ought to have gone with the 
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estates—a ruby and sapphire that General Ham- 
mond brought home from Ceylon.” 

‘I ought to know all about it, Ellen, I dare 
say; but you were so much more with my poor 
father, and had more patience with his stories.” 

“My father often tried to get the ring, and 
had offered to give Major Hammond a large sum 
for it. But he was so vexed with father for sup- 
planting him, that he vowed he never should 
have it; and they say, sister, that rather than it 
should ever fall into his brother’s hands, he bad 
it buried with him, upon his finger. Our father 
always said that if he had a chance he would 
have the coffin opened to see.” 

Magvie, who had retreated to a sofa, and 
buried her head in a novel, roused up at this, 
and joined in: “I hope you will, auntie. I do 
hope you'll have ittooked for.” 

“J don’t know, my dear,” said Miss Ham- 
mond, “I don’t approve of violating the sanctity 
of the tomb.” 

With the elder Miss Hammond a phrase was 
every thing; she delighted to bring a thing with- 
in the compass of a well-rounded phrase, upon 
which she would then make a stand—invincible, 
So Magvie threw up her head in a kind of de- 
spair, and ran off to look for Ralph, who, when 
last heard of, was smoking a cigar on the 
terrace, 

“Ralph!” said Maggie, as soon as she had 
found him, and had submitted to a very smoky 
kiss (they were in the heyday of their young 
loves, when kisses were appreciated, even when 
flavored with tobacco), “ Ralph! auntie is going 
to give you a commission—to go and see about 
a vault at St. Crispin’s where some of our ances- 
tors lie.” 

“T know,” said Ralph; “they are going to 
pull the old place down, All right; Pll do it.” 

Then Maggie went on to tell him about the 
ring, and how Miss Hammond would not have it 
searched for, “ But it is a very valuable ring— 
a family one, too, It would be a great pity to 
miss it, if it’s really there.” 

Ralph agreed. 

“Well, then, mind you look for it, Sir; only 
don't say a word to auntie, or she'll put a stop 
to it.” 

“T'm fly,” said Ralph, with a knowing wink, 
and attempted a renewal of the osculatory proc- 
ess; but Maggie escaped him this time, and came 
fleecing in at the dining-room window, panting, 
into the presence of her aunts. 

Since she first left the room a visitor had ap- 
peared—a Mr. Boodles, a distant relative, who 
liad inherited some of the family property, as 
before explained; a tall, grim-looking man, with 
thin iron-gray hair carefully brushed off his 
te mples, 

The aunts were looking rather serious, not to 
say frightened, and both started guiltily when 
they saw Maggie. 

“Leave us, my dear, please,” said Miss Ham- 
mond, gently. 

Magyie had just caught the words, “ No mar- 
ve at all,” from Mr. Boodles, who seemed to be 
speaking loudly and excitedly ; and she went out 
wondering what it all meant. Some piece of 
scandal, no doubt, for Boodles was the quintes- 
sence of spitefulness. 

“It is very dreadful—very,” said Miss Ham- 
mond. “IT never had much opinion of Uncle 
Richard, you know; but for the sake of the 
young people, 1 hope you'll let it be kept a pro- 
found secret.” 

“ Sake of the young people!” sereamed Boodles, 
at the top of his harsh voice. ‘ And what for 
the sake of old Boodles? I’m the next heir, 
you'll remember, please, through my maternal 
erandfather, Henry Hammond.” 

Mr. Boodles had come to Westbury to an- 
nounce an important discovery that he had re- 
cently made. In turning over some of his grand- 
father’s papers he had come across some letters 
from General Hammond, in which it was firmly 
asserted that his son Major Hammond had never 
been legally married to the woman known as his 
wife. 

“What end do you propose to serve, Mr. 
Boodles, by bringing this ancient scandal to 
light 2” asked Miss Hammond, with agitated voice. 

“End !” cried Boodles. ‘“ This is only the be- 
ginning of it. Iam going to a court of law to 
have myself declared heir to the Westbury es- 
tates under the settlement.” 

“In that case,” said Miss Hammond, rising 
with dignity, “ you can not be received on friend- 
ly terms in my house.” 

“Oh, very well! very well!” cried Boodles, 
snatching up his hat and whip, and sweeping out 
of the room without further ceremony. 

As soon as the door had shut upon him, the 
sisters looked at each other in blank consterna- 
tion 

*T always feared there would be a difficulty,” 
said Ellen, tremulously ; “but, oh, to think of 
Boodles having discovered it !” 

“We must send for Smith at once; the car- 
riage, shall go in and fetch him,” said Miss Ham- 
mond, ringing the bell. 

Mr. Smith, of Gigglesham, was the family so- 
licitor, and the carriage was sent off to bring him 
up atonce fora consultation, But Smith brought 
little encouragement. He had heard from his 
father that there were curious circumstances at- 
tending Major Hammond’s marriage, and if Boo- 
dles had put his finger on the tlaw— Smith 
shrugged his shoulders for want of words to ex- 
press the awkwardness of the case. 

“ But search must be made every where; the 
evidence of the marriage must be found; the 
children must not suffer, poor things, and always 
brought up to look upon the property as their 
own !” 

“Why, they could never marry,” cried Miss 
Ellen ; “they could never live on Ralph’s pay.” 

“It’s altogether dreadful ; and not getting mar- 
ried is the very lightest part of the calamity,” 
said Miss Hammond, 




















Smith undertook that every possible search 
should be made, and went away, promising to set 
to work at once. But his inquiries had no result. 
He had traced out the family of the reputed wife, 
who had been the daughter of a small farmer liv- 
ing at Milton, in Kent; but they had now fallen 
to the rank of laborers, and had no papers be- 
longing to them, hardly any family traditions. He 
had searched all the registries of the neighboring 
parishes: no record of such a marriage could be 
discovered. He had issued advertisements offer- 
ing a reward for the production of evidence : all of 
noavail. What more could he do? Tobe sure, 
there was a presumption in favor of the marriage ; 
but then if Boodles had documents rebutting such 
a presumption— Again Mr. Smith shrugged 
his shoulders, in hopelessness of finding fitting 
words to represent the gravity of the crisis. “* And 
then,” he went on to say, “the very fact that 
Boodles is spending money over the case shows 
that he thinks he has a strong one.” 

Boodles did not let the grass grow under his 
feet ; he instituted proceedings at once, and cited 
all interested to appear, The thing could no 
longer be kept a secret; and Maggie and Ralph 
were told of the cloud that had come over their 
fortunes. 

“T don’t care if the property does go away,” 
said Maggie, bravely. “It will make no differ- 
ence. I shall go to India with Ralph, that’s all. 
I will be a soldier’s wife, and go on the baggage 
wagons.” 

Ralph shook his head. He had never been 
able to manage on his pay when there was only 
himself, and there were ever so many lieutenants 
on the list before him, so that he could not hope 
to be a captain for many years. 

There was no use in sitting brooding over com- 
ing misfortunes; and Ralph took the dog-cart 
and drove over to Gigglesham to see about the 
family vault of St. Crispin’s. It was an occu- 
pation that agreed well with his temper; the 
weather, too, seemed all in keeping—a dull, driz- 
aling day. 

“Don’t forget the ring,” Maggie had said to 
him at parting; “that is ours, you know, Ralph, 
if we find it; and perhaps it may be worth a lot 
of money.” 

Ralph shook his head incredulously. And yet 
it was possible. The ring might be there, and it 
might prove of great value. In misfortune the 
mind grasps at the smallest alleviations, and 
Ralph consoled himself in his depression by pic- 
turing the finding of a splendid ruby, worth, say, 
ten thousand pounds. No more artillery work 
then; no more India. 

Gigglesham boasts of several churches, and St. 
Crispin’s lies in a hollow by the river, close to 
the bridge. A low squat tower and plain ugly 
nave. But in its nook there—the dark river flow- 
ing by, the sail of a barge showing now and then, 
the tall piles of deals in the timber yard beyond, 
the castle keep frowning from the heights, and 
the big water-mill, with its weirs and rapids, the 
noise of which and of the great churning wheel 
sounded slumberously all day long—allied with 
these things, the old church had something home- 
ly and pleasant about it, hardly to be replaced 
by the finest modern Gothic. 

Workmen were swarming about it now. The 
roof was nearly off. There were great piles of 
sand and mortar in the grave-yard. Mr. Martin, 
the plumber and glazier, who took the most lively 
interest in the under-ground work, even to the 
neglect of more profitable business, was on the 
look-out for Lieutenant Grant, and greeted him 
cheerily. 

“We've got ’em all laid out in the vestry, 
Cap’n Grant, all the whole family; and now the 
question is, what are you going to have done with 
them? Would you like ’em put in the vaults 
below, where they'll all be done up in lime and 
plaster ? or would you like ’em moved somewhere 
else—-more in the open air like ?” 

“The least expensive way, I should say,” re- 
plied Ralph, grimly. Somehow or other his ap- 
preciation of his ancestors was deadened by this 
last stroke of fate in cutting him adrift from his 
succession, ‘‘ But look here, Martin,” he went 
on, taking the plumber aside; “there is one of 
the coffins, Major Hammond’s, I should like to 
have opened. It can be done ?” 

“Easy enough, Sir,” cried Martin, who, to say 
the truth, was delighted at the prospect of a lit- 
tle charnel-house work. ‘“ He’s a lead un, he is. 
Ill have the top off in no time.” 

Ralph looked gravely down at the last remains 
of the Hammonds. The wife, if she had been a 
wife, on whom their inheritance hung, was not 
here; she had died in India. But there was the 
major’s coffin, the wood-work decayed, but the 
leaden envelope as sound as ever. 

Martin was quickly at work with his tools. 
The cover was stripped off, and for a moment 
the major’s features were to be seen much as 
they had been in life; then all dissolved into 
dust. 

There was no ruby ring—that must have been 
a fable; but there was something glittering among 
the remains, and on taking it out it proved to be 
a plain gold hoop. 

“Well, that’s worth a pound, that is,” cried the 
practical Martin, carefully polishing up the treas- 
ure-trove. It had probably been hung round the 
neck of the departed—a tall, bony man—for the 
ring was a small one, and there were traces of a 
black ribbon attached to it. 

It was a disappointment, no doubt; and yet 
somehow the sight of the ring had given Ralph a 
little hope. It was the wedding ring, he said to 
himself, his great-grandmother’s wedding ring. 
The major must have been fond of her to have 
had her ring always about him; and it had been 
buried with him. That had given rise to the 
story about the ruby. He drove home, after giv- 
ing directions about the disposal of the coffins, 
feeling less sore at heart. He was now convinced 
that they had right on their side, and there was 
some comfort in that, = 
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When he reached home, he showed the ring to 

Maggie, who agreed with his conclusions. 
jut there is something inside—some letters, 
I think,” she cried. 

“It is only the Hall mark,” said Ralph, having 
looked in his turn, “But stop. That tell us 
something: it will give us a date.” 

“Tow can that be?” asked Maggie. 

“ Because there is a different mark every year. 
See! you can make it out with a magnifying-glass, 
King George in a pigtail.” 

The silversmith at Gigglesham turned up his 
tabulated list of Hall marks, and told them at 
once the date of the ring—1760. 

“ But it might have been made a long time be- 
fore it was first used,” suggested Maggie. 

“True; but it could not have been used before 
it was made,” replied Ralph. “It gives us a date 
approximately, at all events.” 

At first, the knowledge of this date did not seem 
likely to be of much use to them. But it gave 
them the heart to go on and make further in- 
quiries, Ralph threw himself into the task with 
fervor. He obtained leave to search the records 
of the Horse-Guards, and ascertained at last where 
had been stationed the regiment that Richard 
Hammond belonged to in that year. 

It was at Canterbury, as it happened ; and that 
seemed significant, for it was not so far from there 
to his sweetheart’s home at Milton. Ralph went 
over to Canterbury, and with the help of a clerk 
of Mr. Smith’s, searched all the parish registers 
between the two places; but found nothing, 

The trial was coming on in a few weeks, and 
not a scrap of evidence could they get of the mar- 
riage of Major Hammond. The other side were 
full of confidence, and well they might be. Ralph 
had made up his mind to return home, and was 
walking disconsolately down the High Street of 
Canterbury one: day, when he saw over a shop 
window the sign, “ PitGrim, Goldsmith ; establish- 
ed 1715.” 

“T wonder,” he said to himself, “if my great- 
grandfather bought his wedding ring there ?” 

A sudden impulse sent him into the shop. A 
nice-looking old gentleman, with long white hair, 
was sitting behind the counter, peering into the 
works of a watch through an elongated eyeglass. 

talph brought out his ring. ‘Do you think 
this ring was bought at your shop ?”’ he asked. 

“ How long ago ?” asked Mr. Pilgrim, taking up 
the ring and looking at it all round. 

“About the year 1760,” 

“Ah-h! I can’t remember so long ago as that. 
It was in my father’s time; but for all that, per- 
haps I can tell you.” 

He took up the magnifying-glass, and examined 
the ring carefully once more. 

“Yes,” he said, looking up, a mysterious ex- 
pression on his face, “that ring was bought from 
my father, I have no doubt.” 

Ralph questioned him as to the sources of his 
knowledge; and Mr. Pilgrim told him at last. It 
was his father’s practice to put his private mark 
upon all the jewelry he sold. He could do it in 
those days, when his stock was small and all his 
own. In these times of changing fashions, when 
much of a jeweler’s stock is on approval, this 
would be impossible. 

Ralph listened to these explanations with breath- 
less impatience. Had Mr. Pilgrim any books be- 
longing to his father which might possibly show 
the sale? The old gentleman admitted that he 
had a lot of his father’s old account-books up in 
a garret; but it would be very troublesome to get 
at them; and what would be the use? 

“Why,” said Ralph, “ you might possibly make 
the happiness of two young people, who other- 
wise may be sundered all their lives.” He ex- 
plained enough of the cireumstances to show the 
old gentleman that it was not an affair of mere 
idle curiosity; and after that he entered into the 
quest with ardor. Pilgrim, his father, had kept 
each year a sort of rough day-book, in which he 
entered transactions as they occurred, with occa- 
sional short annotations. And at last, after a 
long troublesome search, they found the book for 
the year 1760 and 1761, Nothing was to be made 
of the first; but in the second they had the de- 
light of finding the following entry: “25 March, 
sold ring, young Master Hammond, two guineas; 
saw y® wedding afterward at St. Mary’s, Faver- 
sham.” 

That night all the church bells of Gigglesham 
were set a-ringing, for the news oozed out that 
Ralph Grant had come home with full proofs of 
the marriage that would make good his title to 
Westbury. For the young people were liked by 
every body, while Boodles was generally execra- 
ted. Indeed, the case never came on for trial, as 
Boodles withdrew the record when he found that 
there was full evidence to refute his claim. Ralph 
and Maggie were married soon afterward; and 
the bride wore as a keeper over the golden circle 
her own special dower, the long-buried but hap- 
pily recovered treasure, Major Hammond’s ring. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresponpeEnt.] 

\ J INTER wrappings are approaching in all 

) directions, while autumn wrappings are still 
worn. Those which will re-appear in the spring 
are chiefly of very light shades, grays, and, above 
all, no/sefte, or nut brown, extremely light—indeed, 
almost white; these are trimmed with tufted 
fringe made of wool to simulate fur, The mate- 
rial for these wrappings is of wool, light cloth, 
or vigogne, and the shape is the Carrick, or else 
a large mantle, or, again, a paletot with five seams 
in the back, and without capes. The same shapes 
are seen in black cloth, India cashmere, and wool- 
en armure, the last two materials being quilted 
and lined with silk, and generally trimmed with 
fur, with a deep Russian collar of the same fur, 
These wrappings are to be worn with négligée toi- 
lettes for the winter. Wrappings for dress occa- 


sions are made of silk armure, velvet, and satin, | over dres 





and are always black. The shapes are the same 
as those I have just described ; besides these, the 
long mantelet is worn. The trimming is com- 
posed of fur fringe mingled with black lace, and 
black lace mingled with peacock jet. This jet, 
which scintillates like the diamond, shows all the 
colors of precious stones—ruby, emerald, sap- 
phire, ete. On wrappings of black velvet and 
satin this jet trimming, employed in the shape of 
fringes, tassels, and embroidery, produces an ef- 
fect of incomparable richness. This trimming 
will be reproduced in light shades on ball dresses. 
Very long mantles are the most elegant among 
the winter wrappings. They can not be worn 
on foot, but imply a carriage, and consequently 
wealth, 

The round skirts, or nearly round (and in this 
latter case raised in the back by means of three 
tabs), are becoming general. It is so convenient 
to wear a skirt without a train for walking dress- 
es that the disappearance of the train, for the 
street at least, can not be doubted. In the draw- 
ing-room it is another matter; the evening dress 
will remain long; but on this subject there are con- 
flicting rumors. Worth affirms that for ball dress- 
es the long robe will bring back the fashion of 
pauers, and from these robes the fashion will 
extend to all other toilettes, it must be under- 
stood. But this is a question not to be decided 
before the month of January, when the fashion- 
able world will return to Paris, and consequently 
the grand réunions will take place. Until then 
we shall be devoted to the commonplace, and per- 
haps even the authority of Worth may not pre- 
vail against the present fashions, for in such mat- 
ters one man’s will is not sufficient; it is also 
necessary that the public shall acquiesce; for 
since there is no longer a court in France, it has 
become extremely difficult to guide the fashion, 
for this also has grown republican, and only ac- 
cepts what it chooses. The republic is always 
fatal to the unity of fashion as well as to its evo- 
lutions. 

Among the travelling toilettes of the present 
a very practical style should be noted: short skirt 
of light cloth (short should be understood as sig- 
nifying without a train), a long cuirass of chamois 
leather without sleeves, a shawl in colors to match 
those of the toilette, and arranged in draperies on 
the skirt, being held in place merely by buttons, 
so that the drapery may easily be removed, entire- 
ly or in part, when the upper part of the shawl is 
wrapped about the neck, while the lower part re- 
mains draped and buttoned on the skirt. 

The length of polonaises, which have really be- 
come short princesse dresses, has brought back 
the economical fashion of false skirts made of 
simple percale or else of old silk, trimmed on the 
bottom with beautiful yelvet or new silk. In 
fact, nothing is seen but the very bottom of the 
skirt, the polonaise being but slightly draped and 
still less looped. The fashion of broad collars 
accompanied by very deep cuffs has caused the 
trimming of sleeves to mount toward the elbow, 
as the plain high cuffs really do not admit of any 
trimming beneath, and, besides, the sleeves of 
dresses worn with these collars and cuffs are but- 
toned at the wrist, and are almost tight-fitting. 

Eccentric as is a fashion now in preparation, 
I must nevertheless mention it, having the con- 
viction at the same time that it will not be adopt- 
ed by many. I refer to the winter bonnets made 
of soft leather, such as undressed kid and cham- 
ois-skin, in all shades of éeru, light and pinkish 
chocolate, gray, beige, and, above all, seal brown. 
These bonnets are trimmed, like the others, with 
flowers and feathers, The ribbons employed for 
such bonnets are almost always of satin. These 
ribbons are used for every purpose, being employ- 
ed for coiffures composed of loops of all colors 
imaginable—red, dark blue, light blue, prune, 
straw, rose, ete., all combined; the same combi- 
nation is used for cravat bows, fichus, and plas- 
trons of all kinds, and this trimming is also an- 
nounced for ball dresses made of white goods. 

Among the very pretty toilettes which were re- 
cently prepared to be sent to a chateau, there 
figured a dress which deserves a description, as 
it might be made of various kinds of material. 
That which I saw was made of bronze faille and 
pale blue embroidered velvet. The false skirt 
was trimmed on the bottom with a flounce twelve 
inches deep, composed alternately of five pleats 
of faille, and a band of embroidered velvet of the 
same width as the aforesaid faille pleats. On 
each side of this band was a narrow ruche of 


pale blue faille. Very long polonaise of faille,' 


trimmed on the bottom with a band of embroid- 
ered velvet twelve inches wide, and bordered on 
each side with a small ruche of pale blue faille. 
On the front from the top to the bottom was a 
similar band of velvet edged with faille ruches. 
At the neck, which opened over a plastron of 
white lace, the band separated to border the neck 
on each side. The sleeve was trimmed with a 
very deep cuff reaching almost to the elbow, and 
made of embroidered velvet edged with blue 
ruches. On the wrist was set a row of broad 
white lace gathered like that forming the plas- 
tron, On the velvet band in front from top to 
hottom were bows without ends, composed each 
of two bronze loops and two pale blue loops. 
This pretty toilette may be made of plain velvet 
and faille (the plain velvet is much less expensive 
than embroidered velvet), or else cashmere may 
be employed instead of faille, and faille instead 
of velvet, Moreover, there are faconné velvets, 
which are not very expensive, and the velvets 
with raised stripes, called velowrs de chasse, which 
are perfectly adapted for all these combinations. 
This velvet will also be used for the long polo- 
naises. It somewhat resembles the velvet worn 
by the commissionnaires stationed at the corners 
of the streets in Paris, but nevertheless it is very 
stylish and pretty. 

For evening toilettes there are in preparation 
more audacious combinations than ever. Under- 
skirt of rose faille, trimmed with pinked flounces ; 
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ss of light green or blue faille, with a cor- 
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sage opening square or heart-shape. A similar 
combination is made of straw-colored faille for 
the skirt, and of damask in two shades of light 
lilac, and white for the over dress. Another toi- 
lette of pink faille was covered by a dress of 
cream-colored crépe de Chine, slashed on the 
sides and in the back, and all the edges were 
trimmed with a row of deep white lace set on 
smooth on a band of pink faille. In front, on 
the sides, on the corsage, on the sleeves, and, in 
a word, every where, were bows of cream-colored, 
pink, and black ribbon combined ; for combina- 
tion rules supreme, and is met with at each turn. 
Every thing bizarre and complicated seems indis- 
pensable to the present generation. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 





N.B.—This story (Green Pastures and Pico aptn.y”) 
being written partly in collaboration with an Aieri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


“Lapy Syivia,” said Queen T , going up 
to her friend, whom she found seated alone in 
her room in this Omaha hotel, “I am going to 
surprise you.” 

“Indeed,” said the other, with a pleasant 
smile; for she did not notice the slightly trem- 
bling hands; and most of Queen T "3 sur- 
prises for her friends were merely presents. 

“T—hope I shall not frighten you,” she con- 
tinued, with some hesitation ; “ you must prepare 
yourself for—for rather bad news—” 

She caught sight of the newspaper. She 
sprung to her feet. 

“My husband!” she cried, with a suddenly 
white face. But her friend caught her hands. 

“He is quite well; don’t be alarmed; it is 
only a—a—misfortune.” 

And therewith she put the paper into her 
hand, with an indication as to where she should 
look, while she herself turned aside somewhat. 
There was silence for a second or two. Then 
she fancied she heard a low murmur—a moan of 
infinite tenderness and pity and longing—* My 
hushand! my hushand !” and then there was a 
slight touch on her arm. When she turned, 
Lady Sylvia was standing quite calmly there, 
with her eyes cast down, Her face was a little 
pale, that was all. 

“T think I will go back to England now,” said 
she, gently. 

And with that, of course, her friend began to 
cry a bit; and it was with a great deal of diffi- 
culty and of resolute will that she proceeded to 
speak at all. And then she bravely declared that 
if Lady Sylvia insisted on setting out at once, 
she would accompany her; and it needed equal 
bravery to admit what she had done—that she 
had written to Mr. Balfour, begging him to let us 
know what his plans were, and that she had told 
him where he might telegraph— 

“The telegraph!” cried Lady Sylvia, with a 
quick light of joy leaping to her eves. “T can 
send him a message now! He will have it this 
very day! I will go at once!” 

“Yes, there is the telegraph,” stammered her 
friend, ‘‘and there is an office below in the hall 
of the hotel. But—don’t you think—it might be 
awkward—sending a message that the clerks will 
read—” 

zady Sylvia seized her friend's hands, and 
kissed her on both cheeks, and hurried out of 
the reom and down stairs. The elder woman 
was rather taken aback. Why should she be so 
warmly thanked for the existence of the tele- 
graph, and for the fact that Mr. Balfour, M.P., 
was ruined ? 

Lady Sylvia went down stairs, and in the hall 
she found the telegraphic office. She was not 
afraid of any clerk of woman born. She got a 
pencil, and the proper form; and clearly and 
firmly, after she had put in the address, she 
wrote beneath— Vy darling hushand, may I 
come to you?” She handed the paper to the 
clerk, and calmly waited until he had read it 
through, and told her what to pay. Then she 
gave him the necessary dollars, and turned and 
walked through the hall, and came up the stairs, 
proud and erect—as proud, indeed, as if she had 
just won the battle of Waterloo. 

And she was quite frank and fearless in speak- 
ing about this failure, and treated it as if it were 
an ordinary and trivial matter that could be put 
right in a few minutes. Her husband, she in- 
formed Mr, Von Rosen—who was greatly distress- 
ed by the news, and was consoling with her very 














sincerely—was quite capable of holding his own 
in the world without any help from his father’s 
No doubt it would alter their plans of 
living, but Mr. Balfour was not at ail the sort of 
man likely to let circumstances overpower him, 
And would it please us to set out at once on our 
inspection of Omaha? for she would like to get a 
glimpse of the Missouri, and there was the pos- 
sibility that she might have to start off for En- 
gland that night. 

* Nein /” cried the lieutenant, in indignant pro- 
test. “Itis impossible. Now that vou have only 
the few days more to go on—and then your friends 
to go back—” 

Here one of the party intimated her wish—or 


business. 
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rather her fixed intention—of accompanying Lady 
Sylvia. 

“Oh no!” our guest said, with quite a cheerful 
smile. “Tam not at all afraid of travelling alone 
—not in the least. Ihave seen a great deal of 
how people have to help themselves since I left 
England. And that is not much hardship. I 
believe one can go right through from here to New 
York; and thén I can go to the Brevoort House, 
which seemed the quietest of the hotels, and wait 
for the first steamer leaving for Liverpool. Iam 
not in the least afraid.” 

Our Bell looked at her husband. That look 
was enough; he knew his fate was sealed. If 
Lady Sylvia should set out that evening, he knew 
he would have to accompany her as far as New 
York anyhow. 

I think she quite charmed the hearts of the 
kind friends who had come to show us about the 
place. The truth was that the recent heavy rains 
had changed Omaha into a Slough of Despond, 
and the huge holes of mud in the unmade streets 
were bridged over by planks of wood that were 
of the most uncertain character; but she seemed 
rather to like this way of laying out streets. Then 
we climbed up to the heights above the town on 
which is built the High School—a handsome build- 
ing of red brick; and she betrayed the greatest 
interest in the system of education followed here, 
and listened to the catechising of the children by 
the smartly dressed and self-composed young la- 
dies who were their teachers, just as if she un- 
derstood all about co-sines and angles of reflec- 
tion. And when we clambered up to the tower 
of this building, she was quite delighted with the 
spacious panorama spread out all around. Far 
over there was a mighty valley—a broad plain 
between two long lines of bluffs—which was, no 
doubt, in former times worn down by the Missou- 
ri; and now this plain, we could see, was scored 
along by various channels, one of them, a little 
darker in hue than the neighboring sand, being 
the yellow Missouri itself. We were rather dis- 
appointed with the mighty Missouri, which we ex- 
pected to find rolling down in grandeur to the sea 
—or rather to the Mississippi, if the poet will al- 
low us to make the correction. We considered 
that even the name they give it out here, the Big 
Muddy, was misapplied, for it did not seem broad- 
er than the Thames at Richmond, while the mud 
banks and sand banks on both sides of it were of 
the dreariest sort. But she would not hear a 
word said against the noble river. No doubt at 
other times of the year it had sufficient volume ; 
and even now, was there not something mysteri- 
ous in this almost indistinguishable river rolling 
down through that vast, lonely, and apparently 
uninhabited plain? As for Omaha, it looked as 
bright as blue skies and sunshine could make it. 
All around us were the wooden shanties and the 
oe mal houses of stone dotted about in promis- 
cuous fashion; out there on the green undula- 
tions where the prairie began; on the sides of 
the blutfs where the trees were; and along the 
level mud-bed of the river, where the railway 
works and smelting- works were sending up a 
cloud of smoke into the still, clear air. We vis- 
ited these works. She listened with great inter- 
est to the explanations of the courteous officials, 
and struck up a warm friendship with a civil en- 
gineer at the railway works, doubtless because 
he spoke with a Scotch accent. But, after all, 
we could see she was becoming anxious and nery- 
ous, and rather before mid-day we proposed to 
return to the hotel for luncheon. 

Four hours had elapsed. 

“But you must not make sure of finding an 
answer awaiting you, my dear Lady Sylvia,” said 
her ever-thoughtful friend. ‘‘ There may be de- 
lays. And Mr. Balfour may be out of town.” 

All the same she did make sure of an answer; 
and when, on arriving at the hotel, she was in- 
formed that no telegram had come for her, she 
suddenly went away to her own room, and we did 
not see her for some little time. When she did 
make her appearance at lunch, we did not look at 
her eyes. 

She would not go out with us for our further 
explorations. She had a headache. She would 
lie down. And so she went away to her own 
room. 

But the curious thing was that Queen T. 
would not accompany us either, It was only aft- 
erward that we learned that she had kept flutter- 
ing about the hall, bothering the patient clerks 
with inquiries as to the time that a telegram took 
to reach London. At last it came, and it was 
given to her. We may suppose that she carried 
it up stairs quickly enough, and with a beating 
heart. What happened in the room she only re- 
vealed subsequently, bit by bit, for her voice was 
never quite steady about it. ; 

She went into the room gently. Lady Sylvia 
was seated at a table, her bands on the table, her 
head resting on them, and she was sobbing bit- 
terly. She was deserted, insulted, forsaken. He 
would not even acknowledge the appeal she had 
made to him. But she started up when she heard 
some one behind her, and would have pretended 
to conceal her tears but that she saw the tele- 
gram. With trembling fingers she opened it, 
threw a hasty glance at it, and then, with a 
strange, proud look, gave it back to her friend, 
who was so anxious and excited that she could 
scarcely read the words—“ Vo. [am coming to 
you.” And at the same moment all Lady Sylvia's 
fortitude broke down, and she gave way to a pas- 
sion of hysterical joy, throwing her arms round 
her friend’s neck, and crying over her, and mur- 
muring close to her, ‘ Oh, my angel! my angel! my 
angel! you have saved to me all that was worth 
living for!’ So much can imaginative people 
make out of a brief telegram. 

The two women seemed quite mad when we 
returned. 

“He is coming out! Mr. Balfour is coming to 
join us!” says Queen T , With a wild fire of 
exultation in her face, as if the millennium. were 
at hand; and Lady Sylvia was sitting there, proud 

















enough too, but rosy-red in the face, and with 
averted eyes. 

And here occurred a thing which has always 
been a memorable puzzle to us. 

“Ha!” cried the lieutenant, in the midst of an 
excitement which the women in vain endeavored 
to conceal; “that rifle! Does he remember that 
wonderful smail rifle of his? It will be of such 
use to him in the Rocky Mountains. 1 think— 
yes, I think it is worth a telegram.” 

And he went down stairs to squander his mon- 
ey in that fashion. But, we asked ourselves aft- 
erward, did he know? Had he and his wife sus- 
pected? Had they discussed the affairs of Lady 
Sylvia and her husband in those quiet conjugal 
talks of which the outsider can never guess the 
purport? And had this young man, with all his 
bluntness and good-natured common-sense and 
happy matter-of-factness, suddenly seized the 
dramatic situation, and called aloud about this 
twopenny-halfpenny business of a pea-shooter all 
to convince Lady Sylvia of the general ignorance, 
and put her at her ease? He came up a few mo- 
ments afterward, whistling. 

“There is antelope,” said he, seriously, “ and 
the mountain sheep, and the black-tailed deer, 
and the bear. Oh, he will have much amusement 
with us when he comes to Idaho.” 

“You forget,” says Lady Sylvia, smiling, though 
her eyes were quite wet, “that he will be thinking 
of other things. He has got to find out how he 
has got to live first.” 

“ How he has got to live 2” said the lieutenant, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘That is simple. 
That is easy. Any man can settle that. He has 
got to live—happy, and let things take their 
chance. What harm in a holiday 
with me to shoot one or two bears ? 

“Indeed you will do nothing of the kind,” said 
his wife, severely : she had too much regard for 
her babes to let the father of them go off endan- 
gering his life in that fashion. 

That was a pleasant evening. Onur friends 
came to dine with us, and we settled all our plans 
for our expedition to the Indian reservations ly- 
ing far up the Missouri Valley. And who was 
first down in the morning? and who was most 
delighted with the clear coolness of the air and 
the’ blue skies ? and who was most cheerful and 
philosophical when we discovered, at the station, 
and when it was too late, that the carpet-bag we 
had stuffed with wine, beer, and brandy for our 
stay in these temperate climes had been left be- 
hind at the hotel ? 

The small branch line of railway took us only 
about forty miles on our way. We went up the 
immensely broad valley of the river, which was at 
this time only a rivulet. The valley was a plain 
of rich vegetation—long water-color washes of 
yellow and russet and olive green. The furthe: 
side of it was bounded by a distant line of bluffs, 
bright blue in color. Close by us were the cor- 
responding bluffs, broken with ravines which were 
filled with cotton-trees, and which opened ont into 
a thick under-wood of sunflowers ten feet high 
and of deep-hued sumac. Overhead a pale blue 
sky and some white clouds. Then, as we are 
looking up into the light, we see an immense flock 
of wild-geese making up the stream, divided into 
two lines, representing the letter V placed hori 
zontally, but more resembling a handful of dust 
flung high into the air. 

About mid-day we reached the terminus of the 
line, Tekamah, a collection of wooden shanties 
and houses, with a few cotton-trees about. We 
had luncheon in a curious little inn which had 
originally been a block-house against the Indians, 
that is to say, it had been composed of sawn trees 
driven into the earth, with no windows on the 
ground-floor. By the time we had finished lunch- 
eon, our two carriages were ready—high springed 
vehicles with an awning, and each with a moder- 
ately good pair of horses. We set out for our 
halting-place, Decatur, sixteen miles off. 

That drive up the bed of the Missouri we shall 
not soon forget. There was no made road at all, 
but only a worn track through the dense vegeta- 
tion of this swampy plain, while ever and anon 
this track was barred across by ravines of rich, 
deep, black, succulent mud, It was no unusual 
thing for us to see first one horse and then its 
companion almost disappear into a hole, we look- 
ing down on them; then there would be a fierce 
struggle, a plunge on our part, and then we were 
looking up at the horses pawing the bank above 
us. How the springs held out we could not un- 
derstand. But occasionally, to avoid these ruts, 
we made long detours through the adjacent prai- 
rie-land lying over the bluffs; and certainly this 
was much pleasanter. 
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We went through a wil- | 
derness of flowers, and the scent of the trampled 
May-weed filled all the air around us. How En- 
glish horses would have behaved in this wilder- 
hess was a problem. The sunflowers were high- 
er than our animals’ heads; they could not pos- 
sibly see where they were going ; but, all the same, 
they slowly ploughed their way through the for- 
est of crackiing stems. But before we reached 
Decatur we had to return to the mud swamp, 
which was here worse than ever; for now it ap- 
peared as if there were a series of rivers running 
at right angles to the broad black track, and our 
two vehicles kept plunging through the water and 
mud as if we were momentarily to be sucked down 
intoa morass. The air was thick with insect life, 
and vast clouds of reed-birds rose, as we passed, 
from the sunflowers. There was a red fire all 

















over the west as we finally drove into the valley 
of the Decatur. 

” Jt was a strange-looking place. The finest ob- 
jects that met our eves were some Indian boys 
riding away home to the reservations on their po- 
nies, and looking picturesque enough with their 
ragged and scarlet pantaloons, their open-breast- | 
ed shirt, their swarthy face and shining black 
hair, and their arms swinging with the galloping 
of the ponies, though they stuck to the saddle like 
a leech. And these were strange-looking gentle- | 
men, too, whom we met in the inn of Decatur— 








tall, swanking fellows, with big riding-boots and 
loose jackets, broad-shouldered, spare-built, un- 
washed, unshaven, but civil enough, though they 
set their broad-brimmed hats with a devil-may- 
care air on the side of their head. We had din- 
ner with these gentlemen in the parlor of the inn. 
There were two dishes—from which each helped 
himself with his fingers—of some sort of dried 
flesh, which the lieutenant declared to be pelican 
of the wilderness, and there were prunes and tea. 
We feared our friends were shy, for they did not 
speak at all before our women-folk. In a few 
minutes they disposed of their meal, and went 
out to a bench in front of the house to smoke. 
Then the lieutenant—so as not to shock these 
teniperate people—produced one of several bot- 
tles of Catawba which he had procured at some 
way-side station before we left the railway. In 
appearance, when poured out, it was rather like 
tea, though not at all so clear; and, in fact, the 
taste was so unlike any thing we had ever met 
hefore that we unanimously pronounced in favor 
of the tea. . But the lieutenant would try another 
bottle; and that being a trifle more palatable, 
we had much pleasure in drinking a toast. And 
the toast we drank was the safety of the gallant 
ship that was soon to carry Lady Sylvia's hus- 
band across the Atlantic. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ENGLISIT GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresronveENt. ] 





Starving to Death.—Mr. Robert Buchanan v. Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates.—Pity for the Devil.—The Channel 
Tunnel. 

ke conviction of the four prisoners in the 

Penge case—for starving to death a poor im- 

hecile lady—for willful murder has caused an im- 

mense excitement, partly on account of the su- 

perior rank of the criminals (one of them is a 

painter, who perhaps, like De Quincey, reckoned 

murder among the fine arts), partly because two 
of them are women, and partly because it has got 
to be generally understood that to deny the ne- 
cessities of life is not quite the same as to destroy 
it. To the observer of human nature what is 
most remarkable in this horrid case is the strong 
claim that consanguinity (the four culprits are all 
relatives) exerts upon natures which acknowledge 
no other moral force. 





In such eases the senti- 
ment is not only without merit, but it is hurtful, 
for it binds the base together to work the over- 
throw of the good, 

The clubs are still discussing the case of the 
World’s “Serofulous Scotch Poet.’ So personal 
an article has not appeared in any English je 
nal since Theodore Hook edited the John Bull, 








nor has any such language been used in print 
since Swift's day. At the same time, Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s attack was itself a personal one. He 


had quite a right to express his opinion about the 
papers in question, but not to gibbet an individu. 
al in connection with them. The onslaught also 
appears to have been quite gratuitous ; and I am 
bound to confess if any man made a personal at- 
tack on me in any “contemporary” review, I 
should reply to him not with the feather end of 
my pen. Moreover, if Mr. Yates’s account of his 
relations with Mr. Buchanan is as he has stated 
it to he, the Scotch poet has no right to complain 


} 


of his punis nent, for he has combined * ingrati- 


Ww 
tude” and “traitor’s arms” in a very inharmoni- 
Sul, Lhope there will be an end to 
these amenities of literature which irresistibly re- 
mind me of a certain poem of Swift’s epoch, where 
two—well, I will say members of the Ramoneur 


Association—belabor one another with their soot- 


ous Inannet 


bags, to the great disgust of the general public. 
Tam glad that the envoy whom the King of Da- 
homey is about to send hither “ to gain an idea of 
the character of our civilization” did not arrive 
last week, so that we may hope that little essay 


of the Scotch poet will escape his observation. It 


is certainly as “ savage” as any thing in Dahomey. 

I see that at the Social Science Congress a 

paper on Sabbatarianist 

“Trade and Economy” 

handled. It was shown that, whatever may be 
1 


said against the enforced idleness of our Protest- 





was discussed in the 





section, and very well 


ant Sunday, Catholic countries give themselves, 
on the whole, a good deal more relaxation by 
their observance of saints’ days. <A curi 
illustrative of the fanatic attachment of the Scotch 
to the seventh day, relates how a Northern divine 





us story, 


expressed in the pulpit lately his sincere pity for 

the devil upon one account, namely, that he hed | 
no Sundays, Every day was a work-a-day with 
puir auld Hornie.” I am afraid that in the 


East of Europe, at all events, there is not now 


much for him to do: he has only to leave the 
Turks alone, and they will do his business for 
him, and in a manner with which he must be 
perfectly satisfied. 

There has been a good deal said, in connection 
with the Eastern question, about “ selling 
bear’s skin” before : is killed—which the Tur- 
cophiles, by-the-bye, are themselves now doing in 
the ease of the Russian Bear—but I have seen 
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no greater example of this mistake than the an 


nounced division of the Channel Tunnel. The 

I the line, it 
the distance from coast to 
id the French the other half. 
cover the expenses of its 


point is whether it will vecover 





English company is to possess 


seems, “re 





coast at low tide,” 
“Each company 
portion” —t! 











tunnel will belong to its found- 





them—and * 





ers.” This I will stake my existence it will never 
do; it is not the original proprietors of a proper- 
tv of this k who retain it to the conclusion. 
“The conditions of working the route,” it is sat- 
isfactory to know, “are already drawn out.” All 
this must surely be reckoned slightly premature, 


since at present th ol 
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servations for making the 








submarine tunnel have been limited “to several 


pits sunk to the de pth of 110 yards.” The re- 
port does not state how admirably adapted are 
these excavations for sinking one’s money. 


Ji. Kewste, of Lorfdon. 
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Necklaces, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuesk necklaces are made of jet, which is partly dead and 
partly polished. 


Ladies’ Neck-Ties, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 717. 

Fig. 1.—Satin Neck-Tiz. The ends of this black satin neck 
tie are trimmed with an embroidered spray of rose-buds and 
leaves. The leaves are worked on the under edge of the ends, and 
the material is cut away along their outlines. The embroidery is 


worked in satin and half-polka stitch, and in point Russe. For 
the buds use red and for the leaves green shaded floss silk, and 
for the stems use green chenille. 
of steel and red beads. 


From the buds depend loops 
The bottom of the neck-tie is trimmed 





Lace CoLbarn anp Currs 


Guipuns 


For description see Supplement. 


with gathered lace worked in point 
lace embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Sicemrexxe Neck - Tie. 
The pointed ends of this neck-tie of 
white Sicilienne are trimmed with 
three white tatted rosettes, which 
are ornamented with white wax 
beads, and are edged with similar 
beads, The rosettes are joing d with 
embroidered sprays, The 
and vines are worked in herring 
stitch with green silk, the 
flowers in satin stitch with pink 
and white silk, and the calyxes in 
knotted stiteh with vellow silk. The 
ends of the neck-tie are trimmed 
with gathered white lace. 


stems 


bone 


Bonnets for Children from 
4 to 8 Years old, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 717. 

Fig. 1.—Bonner ror Girt FROM 
4 vo 6 Years otp. This bonnet 
with brim turned up in front is of 
white felt. A bandeau of white 
plush is wound around the crown. 
The trimming is composed of white 
ostrich feathers and loops of white 
rain ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Boxxer ror 
510 7 YEARS oLp. 
gray felt bonnet 
puffed strip ol 








gros g 
gros ¢ 











GIRL FROM 
The brim of this 
is faced with a 
pale pink satin. 
On the right side the bonnet is 
trimmed with a pale pink ostrich 
feather, and on the left side is 
wound a strip of gray gros grain. 
In the front and in the back are 
shell shaped bows of gray 
grain, which are lined with pale 
pink satin. 

big. 3.—Bonxet For GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 Years oLp, This bonnet is 
made of mode-colored plush, pleated 
on a frame with a low crown, as 
shown by the illustration. Edge 
the brim with a narrow border of 
clair de lune beads, and lay a bor- 
der of gray marabout feathers 
around the crown. On the left side 
is a white wing with a brown tip. 
In the back under the brim are fast- 
ened two ends of pale blue gros 
grain ribbon, which are tied in a 
bow as shown by the illustration, 


Crochet Hood for Girl from 
6 to 8 Years old, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations on page 717. 

Tus hood is worked with pink 
Shetland wool, and is trimmed with 
a border worked with white Shetland 
wool. Bows of pink silk ribbon 
form the trimming, and ends of sim- 
ilar ribbon are set on the front for 
closing. Figs. 26 and 27, Supple- 


= 


ros 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp CaMec’s-Hata Dress.—Back 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 709. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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-Crocuet Ficnv with Toon.—Back ann Froxt.—[See Fig. 3, 
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Page 7 9.] 





ment, give the pattern for the hood. With a double thread of 
pink Shetland wool and a wooden crochet-needle work the crown 
by the pattern Fig. 26, beginning at the middle with a foundation 
of 4 ch. (chain stitch), which are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), crocheting as follows: Ist round.—2 ch., which count as 
first de. (double crochet), 3 de. on the next st. (stitch), three 
times 4 de. on the following st.; finally, 1 sl. on the second of 
the 2 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 2d round,—2 ch., 
which count as first de., 1 de. on the vein before the next de. ; 
then always 2 de. on the vein between the second and third fol- 
lowing de. in the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the second 
of the 2 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 3d round.—2 
ch., which count as first de., 1 de. on the vein before the next 
de.; then always 2 de. on the vein between the next 2 de. work- 





ed on the same vein in the preced- 
ing round; finally, 1 sl. on the 
second of the 2 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. Now work 
the requisite number of rounds (18 
in the original) like the preceding 
round, widening according to the 
pattern, always 2 de., so that a new 
pattern figure is formed by each 
widening. Next work all around 
the crown one round, through which 
a narrow pink silk ribbon is run, 
as follows: 2 ch., which count as 
first de.; then always 1 de. on the 
vein before the next de. in the 
preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on 
the second of the 2 ch. counting 
as first de. in this round. In con- 
nection with the last round of the 
crown, on the st. between the 
points indicated by 54 and 55 on 
Fig. 26, work the upper part of the 
collar, in the 1st round always cro- 
cheting 2 de. on the vein before 
the next de. In the following 4 
rounds, which are worked always 
going forward, crochet in the de- 
sign previously described always 2 
de. on the vein between the next 
2 de. in the preceding round, in do- 
ing which narrow at the beginning 
and end of each round, working al- 
ways 2 de. less there. Edge the 
free part of the crown and the up- 
per part of the collar with one 
round of pink wool, and then with 
the border shown by Fig. 2, page 
709. Ist round. — Always alter- 
nately 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
vem before the next de., 3 ch., and 
pass over 2 de. on the collar; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round, 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next ch. scallop in the preceding 
round, 5 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first se. in this round. 3d-5th 
rounds,—Like the preceding round, 
but at the beginning work always 
2 sl. on the first 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 6th round.—3 sl. 
on the next 3 st. in the preceding 
round, * 1 ch., 6 de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the following 5 
ch., and repeat from > ; the last 
se, should come on the third of the 
first 8 sl. in this round. This com- 
pletes the border. Next work the 
under part of the collar, beginning 
at the top with a foundation of the 
requisite length by the pattern 
Fig. 27 in the previous design, 
widening regularly in the middle 
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Fig. 2.—Damassé Bovrette Drrss.—Froxt.—[For Back, 
see Illustration on Page 709. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 14-25. 


of the work, and widening and 
narrowing on the outer edge ac- 
cording to the pattern, and then 
trim the bottom and sides with 


Zs. 
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the border. Join the upper edge of this 
collar with the crown according to the cor- 
responding figures. 





COLORS AND ODORS. 


FPVHE sweet odors of flowers, like their 

colors, seem often to have been devel- 
oped as an attraction or guide to insect fer- 
tilizers, and the two phenomena are oft- 
en complementary to each other. Thus, 
many inconspicuous flowers — like the 
mignonette and the sweet-violet, can be 
distinguished by their odors before they 


Fig. 1.—Batistr Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Wat ror Gm From 5 To T YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 1.—Watkine Covt ror 
Gir From 6 TO 8 Yrars 









description see 


VIII, Figs. 47 



















For description see Supplement. 


Vig. 2.—Ovrrcoat FOR 

Boy From 8 To 10 
Years OLp. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Satin 
Neck-Tie. 





Fig. 1.—Hat ror Girt From 4 To 6 
EARS OLD. 





E.—([See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocurt Hoop ror Gi rrom 4 To 6 Years o1p.—{[Sce Fig. 2, Page 709.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 26 and 27. 


\e 


Fig. 3.—WatkinG Coat ror 
Girt From 3 T0 5 Years Girr FROM 7 TO 9 

o_p.—[For pattern and YEARS OLD. 
description see Suppl., No. For descr 
X., Figs. 55 -62.] : } ate 
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Fig. 4.—Cioak ron Fig. 5.—Choak 
GIRL FROM 5 TO 10 
YEARS OLD. 
For description 


pi 



























attract the eye, and this may often prevent 
their being passed unnoticed; while very 
showy flowers, and especially those with va- 
riegated or spotted petals, are seldom sweet. 
White or very pale flowers, on the other 
hand, are often excessively sweet, as exempli- 
fied by the jasmine and clematis; and many of 
these are only scented at night, as is striking- 
ly the case with the night-smelling stock, the 
Nutterfly orchis (Habenaria chlorantha}, the 
greenish - yellow Daphne pontica, and 
many others. These white flowers are 
mostly fertilized by night-flying moths, 
and those which reserve their odors for 
the evening probably escape the visits of 


Fig. 2.—Crerr 
PE CHINE AND 
Foviarp Serve. 
(See Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Crerve ve Curse anp Foviarp 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement 








For description 
see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Iat ror Ginn rromw 6 ToS Yrans ou 


en 





ig. 6&—CLoak ror Gra Fiz. 7.— VK 4 
FROM 10 To 12 Yranrs Girt From 7 To 9 
otp.—[For pattern and YRARS OLD, 
description see Suppl., For description 


No. VII., Figs. 49-46.) see Supplem 
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their nectar 
The absence of 
flowers and its preponderance 
that are white, may be shown to be 
an examination of the lists in Mr. Mon- 
gredien’s work on and shrubs. He 
gives a list of about one hundred and sixty species 
with showy flowers, 


diurnal insects which would consume 
without effecting fertilization. 
odor in 
among those 


showy 


a fact by 
hardy trees 


and another list of sixty spe- 
cies with fragrant flowers; but only twenty of 
these latter are included among the showy spe- 
cies, and these are almost all white-llowered, Of 
the sixty species with fragrant flowers more than 
forty are white, and a number of 
greenish, yellowish, or dusky 
flowers, The relation of white 
turnal insects is also well show 


others 
and inconspicuous 
flowers to noc- 
n by those which, 
like the evening primroses, only open their large 
white blossoms 
lily has been observed by Mr. Herman 
| 


Miiller to 
be fertilized by the humming-bird hawk-moth, 
which flies in the and afternoon when 
the colors of this flower, exposed to the nearly 
horizontal rays of the sun, glow with brilliancy, 
and when it also becomes very swect-scented, 


morning 


KEEP BORAX IN TIE HOUSE. 

HavinG long used borax for various domestic 
and hygienic purposes, [ have to regard it 
us a necessity, Housekeepers who do not use it 
have 


come 


something yet to learn concerning a very 


convenient and useful article. In the laundry it 
is economical, as it saves both labor and soap, 
and is really cheaper than the latter. For blank- 
ets and other large articles it is espe ially valu- 
able, and in all cases the use of little borax 
will save half the labor when article are much 
soiled, It is perfectly effectual in driving away 


red ants, cockroaches, ete., if sprinkled around 
on pantry shelves, or put in small quantities on 
paper and placed in the runways of the insects. 
Borax is also of great toilet: uses, 
For removing dandruff and cleansing the hair it 
is unequalled, It is also a foo Lremedy for rough 
face and chapped hands, Its application to 
wounds, bruises, sprains, ete., proves very 


value for 


sores, 


salutary and is often the only remedy required, 
even in severe cases, Indeed, borax is one of the 
best remedies for many ailments in our whole 
hygiene, and for that reason alone should be 


kept ready for use when wanted, That prepared 
by SmitH Brorurrs is the best, and can be ob- 
tained of almost any grocer or druggist. There 
are many other uses for borax which I need not 
specify, but those I have mentioned are 
enough to satisfy any family of the value 
article, and to all such, as well > who do 
not wnderstand its properties, IT repeat, Ave 
Borar in the House —A Hovsekerren in WL Y, 


aldvocate, 


alone 
of the 


those 





BANISH THEM TO THE LIMBO 
Of things lost on earth, Banish what ? 
poisonous metallic enamels, the astringent washes, 
and the corrugating fluids that attempt to compete 
with that popular beautifier and preservative of 
the complexion, Larrp'’s BLoom or Yot i: which | 


analysis has proven to be harmless, and experi- 


ence has shown to be perfectly reliable. | Fresh- 
hess, rosiness, and lustre adorn the face to which 
it is applied. Use it, ladies; it will double your 
attractions.—| om. | 

Saratoca Springs tn Winter.—Drs, Strong’s Reme- 


dial Institute bas ‘Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other ta 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases, Send tor Circular.—{ Com.) 








Coryvine Wurer.— By reed 


means of the 
vented Copying Wheel pati 1 


rns nay 















from the Supplement with ‘he : 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting p 

w from the garmen 
t! renerally ; 
will be sent by mail on 
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HARPER & BR (OTHE RS, New Yor. 





MHN'LS. 


CUT THIS OUT, 


ADVERTISE 


after sunset. The red Martagon | 


have | 


Whi, the 


iy 


| 


And send for the new Catalogue, mailed free to any | 


address, 


aga re HE iN — T 
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Toile = 1 

Water Goblets, good patterns, 4 r dozen. 
And all kinds of House Furnishing Goods. 

Orders ny selected and pac ked for shipping, 
free of charge H.C. HADLEY, 

850 Sixth Avenue, cor. sth St. N.Y, % 


- [tility Ais table Table, 


Can be made any height, or folded 
= up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
& games, invalids, children, &c. For 
SS] pane and styles, send stamp Or 
atalogue. Mention Harper's bi = 
Sole Agent, 816 Broadway, 


Mille, ELISE GOUDEN, 


No. 7 West 80th St.. 
(st CCESSOR TO Mwr. FERRERO), 
Has now on exhibition the very latest styles of FALL 
and WINTER 


Bonnets and Round Hats, 


From al M the leading houses in Paris. 


=e re “a, diamond, ege, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for We, STAR & CO., Nort iford, Conn. 


STAMMERING "5, 
Price, $1 00, 
HManvan 





“ “ “ “ 








GEO. F. 


SARG ENT, 








Causrs ann Remepy. 
P. Hodgson, F.R.HLS, 

Sent postpaid by the Publishers, 

& Buotuer, 116 8. Fourth St., 


Pritaperrnta, | 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


UG. GUNTHE 3 NOMS, 
184 er" en UE, 


Broadway & 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


NEW STYLES, LARGE 
AND AT 























ALL IN ASSORTMENT, 
LOW PRICES, 

N. B.- Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
s wing € old chills up and down my 
k, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
ent Perforated Buckskin 
U ndergar ments, be real warm 
all the time These garments are 
é soft as velvet, impervious to cold, 
e: Se *, do not retain the body's moisture, 
vllowing it to escape through 
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eID AS , but, : 


—_ * the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warnith. Kecommended by all 
physicians, and aw irded highest premium by Ameri- 


can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


D.C. MALL A CO., 764 Broadway, N I io ¥. 


AWS HLIG, 


SiS EBROAPW AW, N.Y. 


My Fall importations of 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, 
on lacesmaking just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Che ‘nille and Twist Fringes, Galloous and Buttons 
Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs, 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, and all 
materiis for Needle-work, al/ at the lowest prices. 
Fringes and Buttons made to order.to match any 
Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 








Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
exc RES agen ap ciyrrengael 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable, To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
A cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
treshing effect upon the mouth. Mepulsive Breath, avis- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
ely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It js londly 
ised by artists of the dramatic and lyric protession, 
know the value of a reliable dentiirice, 
yisis every Where, 














who especia 
Sold by Drug 


’ » ers vinatectarers and 
B Ki \ ‘| L E y BR 0S. Importers of HAN D- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladics’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List ot Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonue Em- 
bre nde ry, St: amped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rug 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 
Embroidery to order for the ur ade i any y quantity. 


NEW: YORK "SHOPPIN GA 


Ot every description tor ladics and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 

and judgment. For cireular, addi 
Miss DIARY HtnNn NGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 
















WM. ARNOLD & CO., 


Opp. A. T. STEWART'S, 
LADIES’, GENT’S, MISSES’, AND BOYS’ 


BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS. 


Latest Siyles New Goods at Popular Prices. 
BROADWAY, New York. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 
SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 

Yard Measure Attached. 

ca On re nei saree aie AR we will de 


the American, 
f these band 


7S1 











~~ MN h lighter 


; Union Bag & Pasee Co... Sole bate. 
. 107 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
Speci: r disc counts to p Age nis. Send d for c irculars. 


HOW TO MAKE LAC E. 


250 Tllustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work ibroidery, 25¢c. How to. ae-= 
oe the art of Poonah Painting, 25¢. 

A splendid assortment of Honitons, Points 
“Fi Purls,allof pure Linen, just received. s 
Send 3c. stamp for Tilustrated Pr ind Sample Cata- 
logue. Mme. GURNEY & cO., 
Til Broadway, N. ¥. 


ARDS 25. > atyles s, With name, in Mororco Case, 
_ Cc ‘atalogne and samples of 20 styles, 
. S.A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y- 


a uM POR’ rANT TO L ADIES. 

A lady in New Y ork has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims a i new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin. lf eshnesa, and contai 
lrious. Any fo rcist will prep: are it for 
rculars may be had by enclosing stamp to 
KOOL E, P. 0. Box 4130, New York City. 




























35 cents i 

MISS. J; uM 

10 Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 35c. 
Samples 3c. W. SLOCUM & CO., 











Honiton pa 4 Point Lace | 
and Books of Instruction | 


DB OVEMBER 10, 1 8 a. 








it stand to-day ? 





The Crucial Test of the value of a medicine is time. 
confirm the claims put torth in its favor at the outset ? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, so simpie yet so searching, to Tarrant’s EFFERVESCENT 
Sevizer Arrrient. How has it worn? What has been its history 2? How does 


Does experience 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


fs a household name throughout the 
specific, and with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially constipation), rheu- 
matism, gout gravel, nausea, the complaints peculiar to the maternal sex, and 
a}l types of inflammation. 

ertect safety to the feeblest child ; 
ing to the palate, that children never re ‘fuse totake it. 


United States. It is administered as a 


So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with 
and soagreeable is it to the taste, so refresh- 








| BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


most magnificent line of HUMAN 
8 H: ATR GOODS, comprising articles of the 


latest importation, retailed at wholesale 
|prices. Our latest Parisian novelty, the 
| EUGENIE SCALPETTE, perfectly charm- 





|ing; a great success; nothing handsomer, 
| nothing more comfortable ; self-adjustable ; 
no hair-pins; invaluable for traveLing. Ob- 
tainable at this house only; $5 00 each and 
| upward, 

| The most modern styles of INVISIBLE 
FRONTS for young and old ladies, improv- 
ing the looks of every one, $2 00 per inch on 
hair lace, $1 00 per inch on imitation lace. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 

| warranted to be absolutely harmless, on 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 

{GREAT MAGIC BERAUTIFIER, for the 
complexion, a specialty, $1 00 per box. 

| AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lotion, 
| will remove tan in 15 minutes, $2 per bottle. 
| L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 


H 
A 
W 


54 West color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
14thSt or nitrate of silve! 4r, Or any other poisonous 
* ingredients, to a beautiful brown or black. 

8 doors $1 00 and $1 50 per bottle. 

from Also, a great many articles of BEATTI- 
MACY'S, PYING COSMETICS too numerous to men- 

Near tion, obtainable at this establishment only, 
bthave., RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 

NEW direct from Paris, Latest novelties, Combs, 

a «6 C Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 

Only 22~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- | EX 
Depot. | try, when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.0.D., 


jwith priviles re of examining. 


Holiday GiZis.—Seroll Saws. 

We will forward to your address, 
on receipt of $1 50, this Swiss Carved 
Hand Mirror, fitted with French 
Glass. Packed safely and delivered 
free to express companies. Our Scroll 
Sawyer’s Casket is a neat box con- 









taining acomplete ontfit,viz.: 1 Steel 
Saw Frame, 6x12 inch 12 Saw 
Blades; 1 Sheet Transter Paper; 2 
Sheets Sand Paper; 1 Bri Awl; 1 





Piece Black Walnut; 1 Piece White 
Holly; an assortment of Brads, and 
our elegant designs for the Scroll 
Saw. We se . it Frer to any ad- 
dress in the U.S., on receipt of $2 00, 
All kinds of ier Power Saws. Send 
stump for Illustrated Catalogues of 
Tools, designs, &c. Scroll Sawing done to orde re Saw 
Blules We, per doz., free by mail. Mention this paper. 





Box 3745, P.O. J.T. W. Jennings & Co., 75 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Basket-Picked Teas, | 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-Ib. 
and 1-lb, packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Ti- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 





‘ee SU RU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 
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This article of Ladies’ dress is often.a creat annoy- 


ance. For comfort and utility, the Sitk-Covered, 
Metallic bf entilated Garter is the best ever used, 
For sale the trade everywhere, 

PORTE R BROS. & CO., Wholesale Agents, 


443 Broadway, N. ¥. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to any body, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. T he 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES McC ALL & CO., 48 East’ 14th | St, , New York. 


R. w IENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 


Dramatic School, 


For the practical education and immediate introduc- 
tion upon the regular stage of Ladies and Gentlemen 
desiring to embrace the drama as a profession. De- 
signed, also, for the instruction in Elocution of Cler- 





















| gymen, Lawyers, Lecturers, and Orators. 


{ Late of Drury Lane, London, and Globe Theatre, 


JOHN C. COWPER, Principal, 
ton, U.S. Send for Pupiis’ Record of 1876 and 1877, 
references, terms, &c., &c. 


_ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, CH®LSEA, MASS. 


5K LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13¢.: 
5O cate iss, Ontit 0c. DOWD & Con 
SUPERFLUOUS H AUR. — Ladies. afflic te d 
\ with superfluous hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may apply with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Mur. SULTAN, who will remove this disfigurement 
radically and permanently, without injuring the ~— 


Applications must be made PEeRsonaLLy, at No. 2 
West 38th Street. from 10 to 4 daily. 


AO EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
l0c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassan, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 
Classes in Art and Med 
work, decoration in Chi 


Bristol, Conn. 














and Pottery, will com- 
at 4 East 20th Street, N. Y. 


6 MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, , 15¢. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Bos- | 


or 40in 


jeval Needle-work. Lace- | 


For sale by all druggists, 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N Sf 
DRESS GOODS. 


Just received, One Case SPITZBERG SNOWFLAKES 
which we will offer at 9c.; cheap at luge. 

One Case TASMANTAS, 25c. ; cheap at 3tc. 

Every style of Plain and Fane y Effects, including 
BOURETTE CLOTH, Moss Effects, &c., from 15c 


up to #4. 
SILKS. 


Still greater bargains in BLACK and COLORED 
SILKS from auction. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN, from 80c. a yard. 

VELVETS very cheap. 


- 
CLOTHS, 

WATERPROOF, from 60c., 75c., 85c., up to $1 59. 

CASSIMERES, from 30c. 

BEAVERS and CHINCHILLAS, from $1 to $6. 

ASTRACHAN and SEAL, $2 25 to $5. 

BLACK VELVETEEN, from 40c., 5uc., 62¥c., 


T5c., up 
to $1 50. 

COLORED VELVETEEN, from 75c. up to $1. 

BLANKETS, BLANKETS 


| The best assorted stock ym select from of any retail 
house in the City. 





| WHITE, FULL SIZE, from $2 per pair. 

| EXTRA L ARGE, FINE QU ALITY, #3 25. 

} 11-4, VERY HEAV FX; @3.t6. 

12-4, SPLENDID QUALITY, $5 50, 

| VERY LARGE SIZE, 6% Ibs. weight, $4 

\ PRA QUALITY of CALIEFORNI A hp other well- 

| _ known BLANKETS at $6, $7, $8, $10, $12, $14, & 

| Particular attention is called to our #7 BLANKETS 

| _6]bs. weight, warranted all pure wool, very larg 
GERMANTOWN COV ERLETS, all worsted. fillin g, 

from $250 up to 

) COMFORTABLES i in every style, from $1 10 to $5. 

| E M SOE PIANO COVERS, largest size, trom 


E BROIDERED TABLE COVERS, from 22. 
| we — LACE CURTAINS, from $2 to $19 
pe 
NOTTINGIIAM LACE, from 12¥c. per yard. 
FELT SKIRTS. 
STAMPED SKIRTS from 50c. 
TRIMMED SKIRTS from 60c. 
| TRIMMED, THREE RUFFLES, all colors, from $1, 
SIDE PLAITING, ALL WOOL, all colors, $1 50. 
FRENCH CLOTH, handsomely trimmed, open on side, 
from $2 50 to $5. 
SEAMLESS SKIRT, all colors, two rows of quilting, 


stitched w ith contrasting colors, row ot braiding o2- 
tween, only $2 75. 


CARDIGAN JACKETS. 


GR é AT INDU CEMENTS FROM AUCTION, 
FB EN’S JACKETS from $1 25 up to $6 
KNIT JACKETS from T5dc. up to $1. 




















LADI i 








INDUCEMENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

Just received, 78 dozen ladies cambriec wran- 

pers, in dark colors. We offer them at 65¢c. They have 

never been sold less than 9c. and are a great bargain. 


i UAT ' 1 = 
Weber's Metropolitan Corset, 
Tur ONLY CORSET COMBINING 

Grace, Comfort, and 

Beauty ! 

Ts constructed on purely scientific 
¥ \ principles. The back is whole boned 
= ser left open at the hips to be laced 
S at pleasure of wearer, and is so 
gored in back that the fabrics and 

bones adapt themselves with mar- 
velous accuracy to every curve and 
r\ undulation of the finest type or 
| figure. For sale by all leading merchants. Agents 


| wanted, Sampie by mail on receipt of $1 50. 
Eastern Depot, J. BECKEL & CO., 454 Broadway, 


Ne WW Yor! kK. 
._ KEITH B BROS., +» Chicago, mn 


Hl. Cc. FF. KOCH, 


6th Avenue, Cor. 20th St., N.Y., 


Importer and Sole Agent for 


Celebrated Kid Gloves. 


The HONORE 
Superior to all others in finish, color, and fit. 
TWO BUTIONS scccie< $1 00 per pair. 
THREE BUTTONS...... 115 ae 
FOUR BUTTONS........ 1 35 = 
All colors and sizes. Sent by mail to any part of the 
U. S., on receipt of price and postage (6 cts.). 











Lupin's 





Now opening, at greatly reduced prices, all the Nove 
elties in FRINGES, GALLOONS, BUTTONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

All orders by mail promptly executed. 


nu. G:F: KOCH, Oth Avenue & 20th St. 


Guileless as a Maiden's Blush, 


| Pure as Alpine snow, charming as the balm of morn- 
| ing, and harmless as an infant’s prattle, is Tetlow’s 
| Blanc Illusion, It plants no poisoned germ to riot 
upon beauty's cheek, obstructs no natural pore, nor 
seeks to rob fair woman’s brow of Nature’s charms and 
graces; but rather as the pearly dripping of a fountain 
in some woodland dell, or soft ze phyr laden with the 
sweets of flowers, it soothes and invigorates, strength- 
ens and renews. ‘Tis a magic veil of Beauty, within 
whose mystic meshes science has interwoven purity, 
innocence, and fregrance. It renews the wan cheek, 
vitalizes the nerves, nourishes the « te tissues of 
the skin, and sets the seal of loveliness on the home- 
liest features. A Pure and Delic ate Face Powder, 
encased in metal boxes, and retails at Fifty cents. 
Drugzists, Ladies’ Hair Dressers, &c., keep it. 


| HENRY TETLOW, 
| 122 Arch Street, Phila. 


| 5 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
\ CLINTON BRos., C 



















13 cts. 


lintunville, Conn, 





— 
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TEILLARD’S 


BLACK SILKS, 


MANUFACTURED FOR THE BEST ENGL ei 
TRADE, ARE GREATLY SUPERIOR TO THE 
COMMON GRADES OF SILK GENERALLY SOLD 
IN THIS MARKET. 


These Goods of an Unusual Width, 
24 Inches, are Made of Pure Silk, 
free from Charging, and will not 
Turn Greasy with Wear. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS ATTENDING OUR IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THESE SILKS, AND THE SAT- 
ISFACTION GIVEN BY THEIR WEAR, HAVE 
ENCOURAGED US to make SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR THEIR SALE DURING THE PRES- 
ENT SEASON, AND WE HAVE SECURED A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES, 
WHICH WE OFFER AT 


UNUSAULLY LOW PRICES, 


ranging from ¢1 50 to $4 50 per yard. 
ALL 24 INCHES WIDE. 
AN EXAMINATION of the QUALITIES AT $2, 
$2 50, AND $3 is PARTICULARLY REQUESTED. 


Each Piece is fully Warranted as 
to Finish, Color, and Durability. 


Hel 


48 East 14th St., N.W. 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
MILLINERY. 

BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, newest shades, 
95c., $1 00, $1 25, $150, up. REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 
lic., 25c. ,30c. REAL OSTRICH PLUMES, from 
T5c. to $8 00. REAL OSTRICH SHADED TIPS, 
70c., 90c., $1 25, up. FELT HATS, all shapes, 25c. 
FUR WOOL FELT, 50c¢., new shapes. FRENCH 

FELT, 75c. and Sic. TRIMMED HATS, $2 50 to 

$2500. RIBBONS, 10c. yard, up. 

BLACK GOODS. 

An entire Importation purchased for cash, at a forced 
sale of 2500 Pieces. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHME 

42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 624¢c. 

45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 5c. Not 
the gold cost in Europe. 

50 Pieces “* LUPIN’S” Extra Fine Quality, T5c. ; for- 
merly $1 00, 

25 Pieces “* LUPIN’S” Superior, 85c. ; formerly ¢1 2h. 

15 Pieces Extra quality DRAP D'ETE, 95c.; formerly 


$1 37. 
CASHMERE D'ECCOSSE BLACK ALPACA, 15c. 


yard up. 
“GROUT’S " ENGLISH CRAPE, 95¢c. ; formerly $1 50, 
COURTAULD'S TRE ~ E CRAPE, "5-4 wide, only 
$2 75; formerly $3 7 The best value in BLACK 
GOODS to be found at our establishment this week 
ever Offered in this city. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Popular DRESS GOODS, 7c., 10¢., 12. 
a CLOTHS, Moss Effects, Stic. 
ow KNICKERBOCKER SUITINGS,in all the rich ef- 
"ia so popular for Travelling Suits, 25c. to $1 25 yd. 
SILKS. 
UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTIONS. 
15 Pieces Superior GROS GRAIN, T5dc. ; worth ¢1 00. 









EF, 50c. 











10 Pieces still better, 85c. ; worth $1 25. 

25 Pieces, extraordinary bargain, 95c.; cost $1 37 to 
import. 

Extra Superfine Qualities, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, to 





5 per } yare 

AM: ugnificent GUINFT SILK at ¢1 25. 

‘An Excellent Line of COLORED SILKS, at 
21 00, — at $1 003 worth $1 25. 
only $15 

150 Pieces ¥ ANCY SILKS, at 50c. 
Goods sent C.O.D. Samples free. 

have prompt and careful attention. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS 


LORD & TAYL OL, 


ALL IMPORTANT. 
HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF a E CORK-SOLED 
BOOTS, $4 50; worth $6 O¢ 

MISSES’ WATERPROOF DOUBLE CORK-SOLED 
BOOTS, $4 50; worth $6 00. 

CHILDREN’S HAND-MADE FINE MOROCCO 
BUTTONED BOOTS, $1 60; well worth $2 00. 
These prices can not fail to be regarded with extra- 

ordinary public interest, for they place within the 

reach of all luxurious and health- -preserving Boots 
that heretofore could only be obtained at double the 
prices. 

We would also call attention to our newly-designed 
styles in Matelasse, Velvet, and Fancy Cloth- -top dress, 
waiking, and evening Boots, whic th, for style and 
workmanship, surrass any thing sold in this city. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST., N. 
\ TANTED DETECTIVES,—A few men in 


each State for the detective service. Pay liberal, 
position permanent. Send stamp for particulars. U.S. 
Secret SkRVICE Co. ., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


T5¢e.3 worth 
Sublime quality 
per yard. 

All orders will 





Y. 





Wailer & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N.Y. 


The most attractive stock of Silks, Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Made Suits and Cloaks, Ladies’ and Geut’s 
Furnis hing Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Linens, Cloths, 
‘assimeres, and Cloakings yet placed on our counters, 
Ww e positiv ely assert that we will not be undersold. 

The following goods are marked at extraordinary 


low prices: 
BLACK SILKS. 
BLACK SILK, very heavy, tic., 75c., and $1 00; re- 
cently sold for 25¢. a yard more. 

BLACK SILK, from the best Lyons mannfacturer,$1 50, 
$2 00, and $2 50; recently sold for 75c. a yard more. 
COLORED SILKS. 

COLORED DRESS SILKS, in all the new shades, 75c., 

$1 00, $1 25, $1 50, and $2 00, 
DRESS GOODS. 
CAMEL'S-HAIR SUITINGS, luc., 124 ¢.,15¢.,and 20c. 
well worth 10c. a yard more, 
= 'ES and MATELASSE DRESS GOODS, 
Qe. and 37¥c., up to $3 00 per yard. 
FRE xe na C: ASHMERES, beautiful quality, 50c., 75c., 
31 00, and $1 253 worth 30c. a yard more. 
SCO" T'CH PLAIDS, in new desings, at 10c., 124¢¢., 15c., 
20c., and 31¢c. ay ard. 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, all wool, very wide, 
75c., and $1 00; worth 20c. a yard more. 
BLACK GOODS. 
BLACK CASHMERE, “ 3Twe., 50c., T5c., $1 00, $125; 
worth 35c, a yard mor 
Every make of MOU RNING GOODS, at exceedingly 


low prices. 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, handsomely made, at $6 50, $9 
$12 60, and $15 00; worth $ 00 each more. 

BLAC K and COLORED SILK SUITS, $20 00, $25 

and $37 00; worth $10 00 each more. 
BLACK and COLORED SILK SUITS » $50 00, $75 0 

and $100; worth $20 00 each more. 

Ladies’ and Gent's Furnishing Goods, 
This stock is replete with every article pertaining to 

the department. 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS,AND LINENS, 
FLANNELS very heavy, and all wool, from 20c. to 50c. 

a yard. 
BLANKETS, extra sizes, from $1 75 to $14 00 per pair. 
TABLE LINEN, good quality, 25¢., 374¢c. 50c., and 

75c.; worth from 15¢. to 40c. a yard more. 

CLOTHS AND CASSIMER —. 
Cc ASSIMERE for Men and Boys’ wear, 25c., 
50c., T5e., and $1 00; worth 20c. a ys wd’ more. 

B BAV ER CLOT H, ve ry heavy, 14 yards wide, $ 

$2 50, $3 50, and $4 00, 
M ATELASSE CLOTH, for Cloaks, from $2 00 to $7 00 

a yard. 


10 


37¥c., 50¢., 


00, 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 





N. B.—Catalogue and Price-List sent free on appli- 
cation. 


Fle & Sas, 


309, 311, 3111-2 Grand St., N. hy 
NEW DRESS SILKS, 


STANDARD MAKES, 
AT LOWER PRICES a EVER OFFERED IN 
T 
50 Pieces * ee DRESS SILKS, 50c., 
per yarc 
75 Pie at INET SATIN FINISH, 75c.,35c. ,95c. up. 
150 Pieces 


Bonnet, Bellon’s, Ponson's, 


IN GROS GRAIN AND CACHEMIRE FINISH, AT 
$1, $1 25, $1.50, $1 75, $2, $2 
EXAMINE SPH CIALLY OUR & 1, “$1 15, AND 
1 20 QUALITIE 


Teillard’s Black Silks 


(ALL 24 INCHES WIDE), 
THE BEST SILK IN THE TRADE 
WE 





6c., 61c., 
65¢ 


FOR 


WARRANTED PURE SILK, FREE from CHARG- 
ING, and WILL NOT TURN GREASY with WEAR. 
Prices this Week, $1 35, $1 42, and $1 50 per yard. 


FINER GRADES, SAME MANUFACTURE, TO 
WHICH WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ATTENTION, 
$1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, up. 


250 Pieces COLORED DRESS SILKS, 75c., 85c., 
$1, $1 20. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
SENT ON APPLICATION FREE. 
Orders by Mail Promptly attended to. 


We promise the same attention to orders as if pur- 
chasers were present in person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68,and 70 ALLEN ST. 


LACES. 


Just received from the PARIS market, choice Pat- 
terns in extra fine TORCHON Laces, Insertions, 
Scarfs, Bows, and Handkerchiets—something entirely 
new—and a full assortment of the same goods in 
medium qualities at close prices. New and desirable 
patterns in old Spanish Point, POMPADOUR 
and Colored French Laces and Scarfs. Manufactured 
Lace Goods of all descriptions. Large Collars and 
Cuffs in Torchon and Linen, entirely new styles. 
Gauze Veilings with Chenille dot, in all the new 
shades. Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, new pat- 
terns, just received. Crepe Lisse and other Rufflings 
in great variety. Orders by mail will receive prompt 


attention. E. A. MORRISON, 


Between 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadw ay. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Matelasse Braids. New Marabout Trimmings, in 
colors to match Matelasse Cloths. Metal Worsted Gal- 
loons, to match all Bourrette Cloths: something en- 
tirely new and very beautiful. Chenille Embroidered 











25 


Galloons, Colored-Beaded Silk Astrakhan Trimming, 
for Astrakhan Cloths, &c., 
richest Trimmings found in the European market. 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway, N.Y, 





F Fancy C: rds (no two alike) 


;with name, 10c., post- 
@ paid. 


Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. Box 50, 











embracing the newest and | 


20 Per Cent. 


REDUCTION has just been made on the 


CH KW GLOVE. 


Mr. Wa. J. Enrtou, who has just returned from Eu- 
rope, has completed arrangements by means of which 
we can offer the genuine “ EHRICH” Kid Glove at 
the following prices: 


TWO BUTTON, $1 005 
THREE BUTTON, $1 15. 

This Glove, manufactured of the finest materials, 
and in the loveliest shades, has never failed to please. 
Ladies who give it one trial prefer it to every other 
Kid Glove. 
~S Sent, on receipt of price, to any part of the 

- United States. 

Our Fall ¢6 QUARTERLY” NOW READY. 
Subscription price Fitty Cents per year; 15 cents per 
Number. The most practical Fashion Book ever 


published. 
EHMRICH & CO., 
287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


1877 JONES © 


FALL AN D WINTER. 
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Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all replete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unprecedented low prices. 


GREAT VARIETY A BOYS’ SUITS. 
= oo = 
DRESS GOODS. 0 VgO MILLINERY. 
SACQUES. 57 “CO _ Panoy Goons. 

aie Oo oO 
SUITS. 9 O_ HOSIERY. 
a | L 


Suawis. 19 { ) “t ACES, 


~ JONES ©. 


x_ me 


Eighth as enue Eighth Avenue 





AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


x 
O4 m= 
7 oO 
a 
SHOES. 9 + © SILKS. 
Seo ae 
RIBBONS. oO cLorus, 
UNDERWEAR. 9 DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A CARPETS. 
r rm 


ae Ww oe | a 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods, 
Srrver-PLratep Ware, Crockery, Grassware, &c. 

= 
(er Pxtraordinary inducements in all 


departments. All Orders will receive 


skeet attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES, 








ae SONG CO 


IMPORTERS 
BZ7B&s S75 BROADWAY 














nal berty ne 
RRibbous. 


DOUBLE-FACED SATIN RIBBONS, 
TIN AND GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 
REVE RSIBLE ‘COL OR SATIN RIBBONS. 

Nearly all the Bonnet Ribbons used this season are 

of Satin, most of them having facings of another color, 

or different shades of the same color. Our assortment 

of these leading styles has been most carefully and 

compre shensive ly selected. 





CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Suerver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter 
how faded or shabby in appearance—resTorRED 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be 
refinished. Orders by mail promptly attende “ 
to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Buil: 

ing, Broadway and 14th St., N. y. 


CRAPE _ 


‘Hy VP OA WANTED. 
AGEN | S For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE ©€O., 
829 Broadway, New York City, 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, Lll., 
Or San Francisco, Cal, 


q 
ea 


CARDS, 25 styles, 1%c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


James Mebreery & C6, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking, Departnent 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 
Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 
Imported Novelties. 
Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 


Sacques, a Circulars, 
&e &e. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


. Y 7 J 
Fancy Dry - Goods, 
Have now ready their Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE 


FOR 


1877 FALL AND WINTER 1878 


| The most complete shopping directory ever issned, 
enabling Ladies residing out of New York to purchase 
to the same advantage as city residents. 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROT HERS, 
| Sixth Avenue and 23d St., ow 





Somethine N ew! 
NOVELTY 
Dress Frecing and bit Extent 


Dress 
should 
be worn 
without 











NUFAOTURED BY 
NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, N. Y. 
Dressmakers and others desiring these 
can not find them with their 
their orders promptly filled by sending to 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 


Ma 


goods and 
merchants, can have 


Sixth Avenue, 
By whom Catal gue $ 


Cor. 19th St., N. ¥., 
will be sent free upon — lication, 


Se MPING PATT ERNS.—C irculars free, 
WO or Stamvep Sameces of 100 designs for 10c. 


BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


en Yarvest for Agents, We send free 
our new 4U-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue, with instructions how 
to make money, Address M,C roney ih 


& Co,.Philadeiphia;or Milwaukee, 





aday sure made by 
our Chromos, Crayor 8, 
& Chromo Cards, 


Agents selling 
Picture 


125 samples, 





worth $5, sent, post paid, for 8de, Tilustrated Catalog 
free. J. H. Bl PRORD’ S SONS, BOSTON, Estab'd 1530, 
Very Best, Latest Stvie Cards, no 2 alike, with 


AO hame, 

Aa Month and E Expens0s. CANDY & 

S05: f i ete NOVELTIES 
Le SMITEH &t% 


Confectioners. Cipcinna. O 


10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 





TASSERY, Succ’ r 
N.Y. Send for circular, 


bo iby pi Pe rforate d Patterns, A. 
to E.BavourgKat, 215 6th St., 


Mixed Cards, with name, 1c. and stamp, 


6 Ag'ts Outfit, loc. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn, 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copn of either will he sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxrer's Magazine, Hanven’s WReKey, 
Bazan, for year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 


109¢, 


Y. 


Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 
4) postpaid. GEO REED & CO., Nassau, N. 


WANTED ! ods to Mencnawrs. NO 
— ——_ P EDD ui NG 2 muse ae ae 
$85 a month. geen bg tai 


Queen City Giase & Lame Works, Cincinnati, Oni 


and Hakeen’s 
one or any two for $7 00: 
either the Macazine, WREKLY, or 
gratis for every Club of Five 
Siz 


An Extra Copy of 
Bazan will be xreynplied 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 @ 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copr? 


In Y 


ach, in one remittance; or, 
Postage free. 
mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
ier of Hanven & Broruens is prefer- 

’ the Order or 


emitting by 









to Bank 


sewed without loss to 





Apvrrtistne tx Harrer’s WRekKLY AND 

Hanrprr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekln.—Inside Pa 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 0 per L 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTIERS, New York 


TeuMs FOR 


res, 


¢2 00 per Line; 
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INDIAN MEAL 


A Scuoou-Boy’s DEFINITION 


FACETILZA. 

An Irish lady called on a photographer to have a 
cabinet portrait taken, When the artist removed the 
pls ate he told her she need not sit any longer. On com- 
ing out from the dark room he found her still bolt- 
upright in the chair, with that look of petrified despair 
on her face peculiar to the photographic pose, 

“You needn't sit there any longer,” said the 
ened artist. 

“What's that?” she hoarsely whispered, 
changing a muscle. 

“T say you needn't sit there now—I have finished,” 
hee xplained, 

“ Ain't I to pay ye a dollar 2?” she interrogated, in the 


friglit- 


without 


same gurgling tone, with her eyes strained on the 
mark. 

“Ves.” 

“Well, thin, do ye mane to say I'm to give ye a dol- 


lar for only five minits in the cheer? Begor I'l 
have a full tin minits fur the money, an’ that’s little 


enough in all conscience ! 

And she had it. lle itt, 

MORTARFYING OCCURRENCE. 

““You see, my dear,” he explained, “‘the man was 
climbing the ladder with a hodful of mortar on his 
shoulder. Just as I passed under it he slipped, and the 
whole contents of the hod came down on my head.” 

“How ridiculous you must have looked!” she re- 
marked. : ¥ 

“On the contrary, my dear, I was sub-lime. 

oe 
HARD ON THE OLD MAN. 
“No, don’t like her at all—horribly vul- 
alls her husband ’Enery 

*FatTuer (vaguely). “Ah! [parece] 
‘Enery 2” 

> 

The following short poem upon the Eastern war is 
80 beautiful that all should vead it: 

SOLDIER, REST 
There was a Russian came over the sea, 
Just when the war was growing hot, 
And his name it was Tjalikavakaree- 
Karindobrolikanabndarot- 
Schibkadirova- 
“Bee 





Swett Son. 
gar woman— 
“SELF-MADE 
but ain't is name 





well, 





Danerik- 
Varagobhot. 
. 
A Turk was standing upon the shore, 
Right where the terrible Russian crossed, 
And he cried, * Bismillah! I'm Ab El Kor- 
SRR eneNrene 
Getfinpravadi- 
Kligekosladjj- 
Grivido- 
Blivido- 
Jenikodosk.” 


So they stood, like brave men, long and well, 
And they called each other their proper names 
Till the lock-jaw seized them, and where they fell, 
They buried them both by the Irgosholames- 
Kalatalustchuk- + 
Mischtaribustceup- 

Bulgari- 
Dulbary- 
Sagharimainz. 


* Emmeline, chile, 


could hab done would ’a 


AFTER 





what for your Mudder buy you a White Doll? 
been to hab stood by her Color.” 


READING A Bovok OF TRAVELS. 


Tuk VERY NEwEST Sorneny—Mycenery. 

He put an enemy in his mouth to steal away his 
brains, but the enemy, after a thorough search, re- 
turned without any thing. 


USTRATED. 


LL | 
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(WOE) THAT THIRD COUSIN 
| ft & OF MINE 
(ee | TWENTY THOUSAND 
j SOLD 

| ) THE FIRST DAY. 
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THE 


A curious sign has been adopted by a native baker 
in India, proud of his knowledge of English. ‘ Eu- 
ropean loafer” is printed in large letters over his door, 
and the baker is evidently quite unaware of the ¢ ollo- 
quial uncomplimentary meaning of the word. | 











| THe COMPLETE IDICT 


BY : PERFECT FOOL 
COMPANICN, 
Z 





THAT S! LLYGIRL 














THE 


PROSE 
Youn Lapy. 


OF 





THE 
“ Well, which do you think I had better read first ?” 


FUTURE. 


Booksevter. ‘ Why, if you want real refined sentiment and sympathy, I should recommend 7he Noodle’s 


Mama ; but of course it’s not so thrilling as /’af. 


A good clergyman prayed fervently for those of his 
congregation who were * too proud to kneel and too 
lazy to stand.” 

A milkman was lately seeking the aid of the police 
totrace the whereabouts 
of a family who had left 
the neighborhood ow- 
ing him eighteen dol- 
jars. 

“Well, I suppose 
there was nine dollars’ 
worth of water in that 
milk account,” remark- 
ed the policeman. 

“That's where it galls 
me—that’s where _ it 
hurts,” replied the 
dealer. “They were 
new customers, and I 
hadn't commenced to 
water theenilk yet 








A young man asked 





his sweetheart, the other 
day, to go with bim to 
a picnic of the Chloral 
Society. 


An alarmed corre- 
spondent writes: ‘*The 
other night, while tak- 


ing a stroll, I positive ly 





the politeness of 
gentleman friend !” 


DELLE GES 

A good repartee is told 
ofa young man who was 
reminded that his aunt 
had paid his debts, and 
that he should be more 

ubmissive to the wish- 
es of his relative. “ Yes, 
yes, my aunt paid my 
creditors, but what has 
she done for me 2” 


“What would be your 
notion of absent-mind- 
edness ?” asked a lawyer 


of a witness whom he 





ness, “I should say that 
a man who thought he'd 
left his watch at home, 
and took it out of his 
et aes pocket to see if he had 
The least she time to go home and get 
it, was absent-minded.” 


Brown's landlady said 
she did not know how 
to make both ends meet. 
“Well,” asked Brown, 
“why don't you make 
one end vegetables 2?” 

mien 

A gentleman on prais- 
ing the charms of a very 
plain woman before a 
sarcastic flirt, the lat- 
ter whispered to him, 
“Why don’t you lay 
claim to such an accom- 
plished beauty 2?” 

“What right have I 
to her?” said the gen- 
tleman. 

* Every right, 
law of nations 
first discoverer !’ 
the flirt. 

See 2 ee ee 

The late Mrs. Jane 
W was equally re- 
markable for kindness 
of heart and absence 
mind, 
accosted 


by the 
s the 
replied 














a beggar, 
whose stout and healthy 
appearance startled her 
into a momentary doubt 


of the needfulness of 
charity in this instance. 
“Why,” exclaimed the 
good old lady, ‘ ‘you 
look well able to work.” 
—e replied the 
supplicant, “‘ but I have 
been deaf and dumb 
these seven years.” 
“Poor man, what a 


es, 














heavy affliction!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. W—, at 
the same time giving 
him relief with a liberal 
hand. On returning 
home, she mentioned 
the fact, remarking, 


“What a dreadful thing 
it is to be deprived of 
such precious facul- 
ties! 

“But how,” asked her 
sister, ‘did you know 
that the poor man had 
been deat and dumb for 
seven years ? 

“ Why,” was the quiet 
and unconscious an- 
swer, *‘ be told me so,” 








* Well, Sir, I dunno.” 


FESTIVE 
“My golly! don’t I wish Fanksgivin’ 


NOT 

“Why, how's this, Thomas? 
myself lame, and fired six shots from my revolver, and vet ! 
the pelting rain for wera an hour! 
(After cor 


“ PUNKIN’.” 
*d hurry up! I's tired o” waitin’.” 

The Anglo-Brazilian Times tells a story of an Argen- 
tine second lieutenant who made a * pronunciamento” 
several years ago in the city of Corrientes, but was 
beaten and captured. At the court-martial he was 
asked what post he held. 

“T was commander-in-chicf of all the infantry of the 
revolution.’ 

“ How many men had that infantry 2” 


“Seven men,” was the stern reply. 
ES ER 


Why are heavy showers like heavy drinkers ?—Be- 
cause they usually begin with little drops. 
eee eee 
Artemus Ward said of the Mormons, ‘ Their relig- 
ion is singular, but their wives are plural.” 
—— ae 


FITNESS AND PROPRIETY. 
Susan. ‘ Why, Nellie! have you been visiting in that 
old- eg dress 2” 
uk. ‘Yes, my dear; but then I have only been 
v fovea old- fashioned people. 





saaeidielienavaiabiie 
A lady complains of the present male style, that 
there is too much collar and too little ge ntleman. 
ccncieeliiiaeniaa 
EGG-FLIPPANCY, 
“Confound it, waiter ! how long do you keep eggs 
“Till they're ate, Sor.” 
<meta 
MUSICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Simple common time is simply thyme that grows 
on the common. 

2. Define your own particular crotchet. 

3. Before you can unlock the mysteries of music 
you must remove the five bars and the opening chord, 
and then find the key. 

4. Do twenty musicians constitute a musical score ? 

5. Notes must be written, but need not necessarily 
marked p.p. 

6. Important notes should be tied. 

cansieniaseliiinacesasinin 

Why is Hymen represented with a torch ?—To throw 
a tight on those little imperfections to which Love is 

lind. 


on 


> 
A “TOPPER.” 

Oup Gent (to boy who is smoking the end of a cigar 
he has picked up). “Ugh, for shame, throw that nas ty 
thing away. 

Boy. ‘What! for you to pick up and smoke, eh? 
Gar-arn ; I knows yer! 

cecil tacts 

Presipent Haye GaLLantry.—The President's 

gallantry led him to say to the St. Louis lawyeress, 
when she spoke of being at his inauguration, “My 
dear Miss Cozzens, in that case I should have kissed 
something besides the book.” Next morning Mrs. 
Hayes was surprised, on looking from the window, to 
see twenty-seven tramps crawl out of the straw back 
of the Executive barn and shake themselves. Then 
they came to the door and asked what she was going 
todo about it. They were divorce lawyers, 
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— — — 
CCT 


IMPROBABLE. 


I’ve pulled the door-bell off, ringi 





AT ALL 
it, I've kicked 
been kept out in 






Y? 


uterable thought) “ Maybe I 





was asleep !”” 


[A fact. 











